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_force the retail price restrictions under this decision. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Almost every store, whether drug store, 


Doing One grocery or dry goods store, has the repu- 
Thing Well 


tation among its customers for doing cer- 


tain things well. One drug store always 


has the best line of tooth brushes in the city. A grocery has a 


reputation above its competitors for delivering goods most 
promptly or for always carrying a particularly good line of teas. 
Thus it goes right down the line. Of course it follows, as the 
night the day, that the store will get the bulk of trade in the 
special line in which it excels. Any druggist can find by in- 
quiry among his customers what the reputation of his store is 
for excellence in any one particular. After discovering in what 
ways he is beating his competitors, if he is wise he will set out 
to see in how many other ways he can also beat them and bring 
to himself the trade in other lines. Taking up thus one line at 
a time and bringing its selling up to a high standard will result 
in developing an all around high-class store and in increasing 
the trade vastly in the improved lines and in an indirect way in 


all lines. 


On April 8 the Supreme Court of the United 
States refused to oper the case of Henry 


vs. The A. B. 


the possibility of any 


Price 


Regulation Dick Company, thus closing 


remedy for the sit- 


uation produced by the decision in that celebrated case. This 


action on the part of the Supreme Court gives ground for hope 
that the owners of really patented medicine may be able to en- 
As fe- 


ported in our March issue, the Bauer Chemical Company have 


asked for a rehearing in the case which they brought recently 


against the O’Donnell Drug Compary, of Washington, for cut- 


ting the prices established con their goods. Had the court re- 


opened the case of the Dick Company, this litigation would 


presumably have been terminated. Now the Bauer Company 


may be able to carry their point. It is, however, understood 


that the 


the passage of legislation designed tc relieve the conditiots cre- 


House Committee on Patents will attempt to secure 


ated by the decisions of the Supreme Court, at least in so far 


page 133. 
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as the decision may be held to have furnished a basis for the 
making of contracts tending to weaken or nullify the anti-trust 
legislation of the country. There has been considerable diff- 
culty in getting an agreement on this subject, and as a result it 
is quite likely that nothing will be done at the current session 
of Congress. Should some of these obstacles be overcome, how- 
ever, a bill may possibly be reported and passed even at this 


session. 
With the first warm day of spring, and 
The Denver even in New York there has been one, our 
Meeting thoughts turn to vacation plans. It is, 


therefore, not too soon to direct the at- 
tention of the pharmacists of the United States to the delight- 
ful possibilities of recreation combined with profit which await 
those who attend the Denver meeting of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association. Those fortunate pharmacists who vis- 
ited Denver with the association seventeen years ago will re- 
call with pleasure every phase of that visit. While the plans 
have not yet been made public regarding the entertainment to 
be provided, the visitors can rest assured that their stay in Den- 
ver will be made delightful, while the growth in the importance 
and interest of the proceedings during the interval since 1895 
make this meeting much more worth while from an intel- 
Therefore, 


will 
lectual point of view from that last held in Denver. 
in planning for the summer vacations, all pharmacists, whether 
Pharmaceutical Association or not, 


+ 


members of the 
for all are welcomed, should give serious consideration to the 


American 


possibility of attending the Denver meeting, which begins on 
August 19, for attendance will afford an unusual opportunity 
for combining recreation with improvement and providing en- 


tertainment with a minimum expenditure. 





There is everything in a name if 


it is used. To call a man or a 


What’s in a Name? oath 
woman by name when the indi- 
into the store is to give that man or woman a 


The clerk who 


vidual comes 
pleasant little shock of surprise and satisfaction. 
never menticns the customer’s name in addressing him falls far 
short of making the most of his opportunity. When anyone 
comes into the store whose name is or should be known there, 
the opportunity is offered of making that person glad he came. 
To address a customer by name is a courtesy in any case and a 
compliment in all cases. If people were never to be called 
anything but “Mister,” “Madam” or “Say,” there would be no need 
of their having any individual names, and numbers would answer 
just as well. A good many men have developed into good sales- 
men through no more exceptional ability than that of remem- 
bering to greet buyers by name and to shake hands well when 


a handshake was a desirable advance. 





The sale of stationery, that is, writing paper, 
Money in 
Stationery 


envelopes, writing pads, even pens and pen- 
cils, can be made one of the most profitable 
parts of the druggist’s business if he will go 
about it right and make his stationery case or display a promi- 
nent feature in his store instead of relegating his scanty stock 


to the darkness of a drawer or shelf. The drug store is more 


often called upon for the sale of postage stamps than is even 
the local post office, so what could be more natural than that 
the druggist should also sell the paper and envelope on which 
the stamp is placed? There is probably only one reason, be- 
cause the supply of stationery is kept out of sight and the pur- 
chaser of the stamp doesn’t know that the druggist can supply 
her, her especialiy, for women buy more stationery at drug 
stores than men. If a show case were devoted to stationery, 
daintily and attractively displayed, and if every sale of postage 
stamps was made from over that case, the customer’s atiention 
would inevitably be attracted and the coord:nation of ideas— 
stamps and letter paper—would be fixed in her mind and would 
result in sales. But to attract the feminine purchaser of sta- 
tionery the display must appeal to her inborn taste for things 
dainty and refined; merely filling up a show case with writing 
pads, boxes of letter paper and piles of envelopes will not at- 
tract—in fact, this will repel, and this way of “showing” sta- 
tionery is one reason why many druggists say its sale does not 
pay for the trouble. Nothing pays if not done right. A drug- 
gist located in a suburban section of a large city was recently 
persuaded to try the experiment of making a special display of 
writing paper of a quality that would appeal to his customers, 
and his clerk spent an evening in arranging a show case so that 
the daintily boxed paper and envelopes would show to the best 
advantage. It took time and trouble to do it, but over five dol- 
lars’ worth were sold the first two days. 


In spite of all the systematized op- 


Parcels Post and position to parcels post it is becom- 


the Druggist 


ing obvious that the plan is going 
to be put into operation in this coun- 
try in the near future. What its ultimate effect in detail will be 
we do not pretend to predict. Of this much, however, we are 
certain, any change that takes place will not occur in a day or in 
a week. The developments, no matter how radical, will be more 
The retail trade will have an opportunity to 


Parcels will not be carried 


or less gradual. 
adjust itself to the new conditions. 
free under the proposed law and the advantages in selling will 
remain as they are today, in the hands of the merchant on the 
spot with, the goods. One thing is positive: no matter how good 
service a mail order house may give, it cannot give service equal 
to that of the local drug store. It may sell goods as cheap or 
even cheaper, but on the one thing that makes satisfied customers 
and holds trade, personal service, it is outclassed. We recommend 
our dealers to pay closer attention than ever before to their 
methods and systems, to the way they treat their customers, for 
the greatest of all business builders is good service! 


Office that 
been 


It is announced by the Patent 
100,000 the 
Trade Marks reached in the issue of trade 


hundred thousand mark has 


marks, ex- 
clusive of cases now pending. Since the 


trade mark has been in use in this country three laws have 


‘ been enacted governing its issue, the original law having been 


passed.in July, 1870, under which about 7,000 trade marks were 
registered; but this continued in force only until 1879, when 
it was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court and a 
revised form of the law was enacted by Congress in 1881. The 
last revision of the laws relating to trade marks was in 1905, 


Index page 134. 
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which imposed inore rigid restrictions upon the applicant for 
registry of a trade mark, but at the same time afforded the 
successful applicant greater protection. Trade marks are clas- 
sified in the Patent Office under forty-nine different descriptive 
titles, each relating to the class of merchandise to which it is 
applied. Thus there are divisions of trade marks for dry 
goods, medicines, foodstuffs, oils, paints, etc., and by this means 
the employees of the office are enabled to more readily deter- 
mine whether or not a new trade mark resembles or imitates 
one already registered. However, the identical trade mark used 
as the manufacturer’s identification of one kind of goods may 
also be registered as the trade mark of goods of an entirely 
different nature, as, for example, an eagle with outspread wings 
may be registered as the trade mark of manufacturers of such 
entirely different products as a breakfast food and cotton cloth. 


Dentists and pharmacists have appeared be- 
The Webb fore the House Committee on Patents for the 
Bill purpose of securing the adoption of the so 
called Webb bill, which contains the follow- 
ing.provision: “But no patent shall be granted upon any art of 
treating human disease or ailment or disability, or upon any de- 
vice adapted to be used in the treatment of human disease or 
disability, or attached to the human body and used as a substi- 
tute for any lost part thereof, or upon any art of making such 
device, unless such device is adapted to be put on the market and 
sold.” This is intended to apply particularly to patents upon 
processes relating to the teeth and their treatment and in general 
to the use of processes of any kind that are subject to patents. 
It is not certain as yet what the attitude of the committee will 
be on this subject. There is a feeling that some parts of the 
Webb bill are rather too drastic and among them the following: 
“Nor shall any suit of action be maintained for the infringement 
of any patent for an art of treating human disease or ailment or 
disability, or for any patent for any device adapted to be used 
in the treatment of human disability, ailment, or disease, or 
attached to the human body and used as a substitute for a lost 
part thereof, or an art of making such device, unless it appears 
that such device can be made and put on the market.” 


A NEW ANTISERUM FOR CANCER 


T has been predicted since the application of the principle of 
| cytolysis to the removal of superfluous thyroid tissue in 
exophthalmic goitre cases by Beebe and Rogers, that the principle 
might be applied to the treatment of malignant tumor. (See 
Vaccines and Serta, AMeRrIcAN Druccist, March 28, 1910.) In 
fact, experimental work along this line has been in operation for 
several years at the Huntington Cancer Research Institute, of 
Cornell University, and a brief review of the practical results 
obtained has recently been published by Berkeley and Beebe 
(Medical Record, March 16.) It will be recalled that when the 
tissue of any organ of one kind of animal is injected in increas- 
ing doses into an animal of another species the second animal 
gradually develops the ability to promptly destroy such cells as 
have been injected. In other words, antibodies specifically 
adapted to destroy these cells are developed in the blood. The 
serum of this second animal, containing these antibodies, when 
injected into an animal of the first species, immediately attacks 
and tends to destroy the cells of the organ which it is trained 
to attack. So when preparations of a human tumor are injected 


into suitable animals, as sheep or rabbits, the animal’s blood 
develops the power of destroying like tumors when this blood 
is injected into man. The technic of the preparation of such 
sera has not yet been published, but like the preparation of the 
antithyroid serum, it must present many difficulties. For in- 
stance, the accidental injection of any blood cells with the tumor 
preparation would result in the production of a serum which 
would destroy human blood as well as tumor cells. 


LINICAL teports are rather encouraging. The authors em- 
phasize the fact that the best results are obtained with a 
serum prepared by the use of the excised tumor of the patient 
himself, and that the treatment is therefore most applicable as a 
preventive against recurrence after operation. The question 
arises whether there may not be developed in these sera anti- 
toxic bodies other than the cytolytic products to which their ac- 
tion has been attributed. In fact the whole subject is in an 
early stage of development, but the results obtained seem to 
amply justify a continuation of the studies cf such therapeutic 


agents. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE PHARMACIST 


T is so rarely that a popular writer attempting to describe and 
analyze the conditions existing in the retail drug business 
presents anything like an accurate yet sympathetic picture of 
those conditions, that we take particular pleasure in calling at- 
tention to the work of a contributor to the Saturday Evening 
Post, Dr. Walter Weyl, in an article published in the issue for 
April 15 under the title of The Up to Date Druggist. 


OCTOR WEYL—who by the way says he is a doctor of 
philosophy and not of pharmacy—sets forth in a most 
interesting way the conflict between commercialism and profes- 
sionalism in the drug store. “The conscientious and honorable 
pharmacist will be forced to compete with shrewd, pushing and 
perhaps unscrupulous tradesmen rivals. The result is not only 
unprofessional but uneconomical.” The anomalous position in 
which the new fledged druggist finds himself is pictured with 
painful clarity. The man with a professional training, doing 
purely commercial work, the university graduate selling shaving 
mugs, or making change for the telephone, the overpowering 
shadow of the chain store and the devastating influence of con- 
stantly increasing competition are all set forth with a degree of 
accuracy most unusual. The stress which breaks down the nerve 
and forces the graduate from behind the prescription counter to 
other less strenuous and exacting callings is pictured. The un- 
fortunate fact ghat intelligence, knowledge, skill and scrupulous 
honesty frequently fall short of achieving commercial success in 
this field is acknowledged. “If the druggist is not up to date, or 
if he gambles, or has an extravagant wife he is fearfully handi- 
capped in the ever intensifying competition.” 

Dr. Weyl outlines conditions thus: 

The facts lie on the surface. ‘Today there are in the neigh- 
borhood of forty-five thousand drug stores in the United States. 
Some of these are one man shops. Some have five, ten or more 
employees. The average is probably two or three people to a 
shop. In other words, there are probably one hundred thou- 
sand, or perhaps one hundred and thirty-five thousand, men and 
boys at work in American drug stores. Fortunately the Amer- 
ican people are not sick enough to keep all these people busy 
compounding prescriptions. 

Moreover, physicians do not prescribe drugs as drastically as 
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formerly. In the good old days the family doctor would joy- 
fully prescribe a fearful and wonderful concoction of a dozen 
drugs, which was almost as difficult to compound as to take 
Today the same physician prescribes rest, sleep, fresh air and 
other things which you do not buy at the drug store and on 
hich there is no profit. The sale of drugs increases, for no 

American. 


“ 


other nation in the world doses itself as does the 
Most of these drugs, however, for better or for worse, are not 
compounded in the little prescription department, | ut are manu- 
factured in bulk in great factories and handed over the counter 
It is a package trade—like a 


You need not be a registered 


like a cake of soap or a cigar. 
pound carton of sugar or coffee. 
pharmacist to sell a bottle of Luke’s Laxative or Brown's Baby 
Pills. It takes half an hour to fill a prescription; it takes half 
a minute to sell a patent medicine or a proprietary article. The 
prescription business has shrunk... . 

Yet the gradually increasing number of druggists proves as 
clearly as logic that there is still money in the drug business. 
[here is money in it for the man who is both pharmacist and 
store manager, or who is a store manager only and is able to 
But, to succeed, the druggist must 
come out of his laboratory. He must study salesmanship. He 
must study his particular neighborhood and his patrons, actual 
He must maintain a reputation for honesty, effi- 
must keep 


hire a capabie pharmacist. 


and potential. 


ciency, promptness, politeness and reliability. He 
on good terms with his bank. He must discount his 
bills, for he can save two percent. a month by discounting 


borrow from the bank at six percent. a year. He must 
favorable terms from the 


and can 
buy in sufficient quantities to secure 
wholesaler, but not in such excessive quantities as to tie up his 
capital or to make his turnover slow. He must know, above all. 
the ordinary costs of selling and of store administration; and, 
be he ever so professional, he must think more of profits than 
of sales 

So far as one can discover, the average cost of doing busi- 
ness, including a small drawing account for the proprietor, is 
from twenty-five to thirty percent. of the gross receipts. In 
some localities the cost is less than this minimum; in others it 
is more than this maximum. To clear from cight to ten percent. 
upon gross sales, one must buy at about sixty-five percent. of 
price—or, in other words, must add over fifty per- 
but with many commodities, especially 


the selling 
to the buying price; 
with widely advertised patent medicines, this is impossible. There 
are proprietary articles that cost the druggist seventeen cents 
Competition, 
To make up 


cent 


which are advertised to sell at twenty-five cents. 
however, brings the price down to nineteen cents. 
this loss, the druggist must make a profit of fifty, one hundred 
and even one hundred and fifty percent. upon other goods. Pre- 
scriptions net a large profit; but there are not enough pre- 
scriptions to go around The druggist is, therefore, always 
forced to watch out for more and more profitable side lines. As 
the profit on each falls as a consequence of competition, he 
The new druggist is compelled to 
He is compelled, as Stragow says. 


branches out into new lines 
he tremendously wide-awake. 


to conduct “a live wire drug store.” 


° 
a the picture is not al] painted in such dull colors. There 

is a possibility of profit still left for the druggist who will 
study salesmanship and finance; who in addition to being a good 


pharmacist is a good business man; who will borrow money at 


- 


6 percent. per annum from the bank in order to get a 2 percent 


t 
discount on his monthly bills; who will keep close track of his 
cost of doing business and will live within his means. For such 


a druggist there is still room for a livelihood in the neighbor- 
hood drug store, thinks Doctor Weyl, and the capital needed for 
investment may be accumulated by the drug clerk who practises 
rigid economy before he is too old to undertake new ventures. 
It would be well worth the while for our readers to read all of 


this interesting study of the up to date druggist, which contains 
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sound advice and which may be studied with profit and be fol- 


lowed with advantage. 


GREAT CANDY EATERS 
HAT Americans are fond of a good thing is. known of all 
men. That American candy is a good thing is- known of 
all women. That Americans are developing a fondness for 
candy is told by the statistics recently published by the Bureau 
of the Census. In the tive years ending 1909 there has been an 
increase of fifty-eight percent., or $25,201,000 in the capital in- 
vested in the manufacture of confectionery. The output has 
increased $47,709,000, or fifty-five percent., showing that the 
American sweet tooth is growing at a very rapid rate. Since 
cur increase in population has probably not been more than 
eight percent. during that period it would seem that somebody 

is eating more candy than heretofore. 

VERY druggist should ask himself whether he is selling his 
share of this increase of production. If a druggist sold 
ten dollars’ worth of candy a week in 1g04, he should have sold 
€15.50 worth in 1909. If he did not do so some one was catching 
a part of his trade. If he sold more than this it meant that he 
was getting a little bit more than his snare. If the increase in 
the output ef candy has continued at the same ratio the man 
who sold ten dollars’ worth of candy a week in 1904 should have 

sold $18.80 worth in Iort. 
A S we pointed out in the AmericAN Druacist for January, 
candy has a distinct food value. This food value can be 
advertised advantageously by the druggist, who on account of 
his special knowledge of physiology and chemistry is in a much 
hetter position to talk about food values, digestibility, etc., than 
is his rival, the confectioner. We are pleased to see that our 
note has received the attention of the confectionery journals, 
having been copied wholly or in part by several, though without 
the courtesy of a credit to the AmerIcAN Drucacist. The note 
in our January number contained data for the construction of 
interesting and convincing advertisements, and one of the con- 
fectionery journals, which reprints most of the article, has un- 
dertaken to publish a series of .advertisements incorporating the 
arguments referred to in the AmericAN Drvuccist. In another 
column wé ourselves print suggestions for advertisements, using 
some of these ideas, and urge ‘upon our readers the commercial 
possibilities which lie in exploiting this particular phase of candy 
advertising. The American manufacturers produced in 1909 
$134.796,000 worth of candies. A considerable proportion of this 
reached the public through the retail drug trade. A still larger 
proportion can be sold’ hy the druggists if they will take the 
on an intelligent and aggressive advertising 


trouble to carry 


campaign in which the Amertcan Drvucearst will gladly help. 


LIGHT OR LIGHTS 


y the March issue of the AmericAN Druccist we printed 
the questions, together with the answers, in pharmaceuticai 
chemistry given by the New York State Board of Pharmacy in 
a recent examination. We find that the unlucky question No. 
13 is very apt to confuse the candidate. It reads as follows: 
“Name five chemicals that must be protected from light and 
fire.” It is a well known fact that almost all chemicals must 
as they are subject to decomposi- 


For this 


be protected from the light, 


tion or decolorization from the actinic rays. very 
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reason the manufacturers of chemicals take the precaution to 
put up their products in amber colored bottles, which do not 
allow the ultraviolet light to penetrate, and the Pharmacopeeia in 
many instances makes the very explicit statement that the article 
treated of “should be kept in dark amber colored vials,” in or- 


der to prevent decomposition. 


HE examiner in pharmaceutical chemistry of the New York 
State Board of Pharmacy, however, asks the candidates 

to name five chemicals that must be protected from light and 
fire. We believe that an error, perhaps a typographical one, 
has been made, and that the question should read “protected 
from lights and fire.” In the case of inflammable liquids the 
U.S. P. gives the following directions for keeping: ‘“‘Should be 
kept in well closed vessels, in a cool place, remote from lights 
or fire.” What is really meant is to keep the article away from 
the open flame. Some lights, for instance, electric lights and 
other enclosed lights, are entirely safe, and inflammable liquids 
will not ignite or explode when brought near them. In fact, 
in a recent regulation regarding combustibles adopted by the 
New York City Fire Department the druggists are required to 
have their cellars lighted by electricity, which is so arranged 
that the lights can be turned on or off by a switch at the en- 
trance to the cellar. In our opinion the present wording in the 
U. S. P. could be changed to advantage, as it would be much 


clearer and would not cause any misunderstanding to say “re- 
mote from flame or: fire.’ At any rate, this unlucky question 
No. 13 of the New York Board is a very good illustration of 
the results of a lack of proper care in the wording of examina- 
tion questions, a task in which even the most learned may easily 
fall into error. 


DRUG CULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES 

HE members of the New York College of Pharmacy en- 

joyed a treat at their annual meeting on March 19, in 
hearing the address by Dr. Rodney H. True on the experimental 
work of the United States Department of Agriculture in drug 
plant growing. It was quite apparent that the speaker had much 
more material than he could possibly use, and that many even- 
ings would have been required in order to describe in detail the 
work that has been and is being done by the Department of 
Agriculture in making a systematic study of the best conditions 


under which to grow drug yielding plants. 


ITH a country reaching from the tropics to the frigid 
zone, and embracing almost every possible combination of 

soil and climate, there seems to be no physical reason why the 
United States could not become practically independent of all 
foreign grown drugs. Experiments have demonstrated that in 
Vermont we can raise opium with as high a morphine yield as 
that grown in Karahissar; that senna grows as well in Texas 
as in Egypt; that camphor trees flourish as far north as the 
Carolinas; and that cannabis grown in the District of Columbia 
is as rich in medicinal constituents as that grown in Calcutta, 
But we can produce none of these drugs at a cost which would 
enable use to compete with the imported product. We have no 
peasantry to scarify and scrape our opium capsules; we have no 
coolie labor to pick our cannabis tops, and we have no fellaheen 
to gather our senna leaves. The free born American citizen finds 


the wage of India, of Syria and of Egypt beneath his notice. 


We must perfect machinery for gathering our drug crops before 


we can compete with the output of the effete East. 


~~" the earnest, ingenious and resourceful men of the De- 
partment of Agriculture have set about the production of ap- 
propriate machinery to do the work which we cannot find idle 
hands to do. Already there has been perfected a tea pruning 
machine by means of which a tea garden is pruned at a cost of 
twenty-five cents an acre, whereas by the time honored hand 
method the cost would be at least $3 an acre. The hopeful in- 
ventor of this machine contidently expects to be able to further 
perfect it so as to reap the harvest of young tea leaves by ma- 
chinery in the near future. Camphor, too, holds great hopes for 
the application of machinery, as the leaves are the principal 
source of the gum. It is hoped that eventually hedges of cam- 
phor may be so planted that they can be pruned and the leaves 
gathered by machinery similar to that used in the tea gardens of 
South Carolina. Senna, however, offers great difficulties if the 
appearance of the product is to be taken into consideration, as 
any mechanical method which has so far beer tried will break 
the leaves in gathering them. It is true, of course, that this does 
not affect their therapeutic virtue, but it does detract materially 


from commercial value. 


HE most important feature of the lecture was the informa- 
tion which it gave of the immense importance, the wide 
scope and the thoroughly scientific methods of the drug plant 
investigations being carried on by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Not only the drug trade, but the public generally seems to 
be awakening to the importance of drug plant culture, for the 
bureau is, we learn, in receipt of scores of letters daily request- 
ing information and guidance in drug plant culture., The bureau 
has taken a conservative stand in these matters, and while giving 
full information has discouraged those inclined to “plunge” by 
beginning on a large scale. In every instance the wouldbe drug 
grower has been counselled to begin the work on a modest scale 
and gradually develop it to such size as the demands of the 


market and the capital of the drug grower seem to warrant. 


THE DOCTOR AND THE DRUGGIST 


EFORE complaining of the degeneracy of modern times it is 
often well to turn to the past and see what the conditions 

were then. The “good old times” always seem good because it 
is a fortunate trait of mankind to remenfber pleasant things and 
to forget the attending disagreeable events. So it is with the 
ever present complaint that the doctor is taking the druggist’s 
business by dispensing his own medicines and that the druggist 
encroaches upon the doctor's rights by counter: prescribing ; 
never were the two branches of the profession more thoroughly 
divorced in practice than today, and while there are no doubt 


many conditions that could be bettered, the hopeful sign is that 


both doctors and druggists are working hand in hand to better 


them. 


ITHIN the memory of men still living it was a common 
practice for physicians to maintain a dispensary in which 

their prescriptions were compounded by young assistants for 
their patients; in fact, it was part of the education of a medicat 
student studying under a preceptor to manufacture galenicals and 
compound the prescriptions used and ordered by him. Quoting 


from the diary of a Doctor Schoepfer, a Hessian physician who 
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visited Philadelphia in 1783, during the Revolutionary War, we 
find the condition then existing set forth as follows: 


The yearly take in of most of the physicians of good practice is 
reckoned at several thousand pounds, Pennsylvania currency. 3ut their 
largest profits arise from the private dispensing of remedies, to which end 
each physician of large practice has a select stock of drugs and keeps 
a few young men (apprentices) at hand to prepare prescriptions and 
assist in visiting patients. 


Doctor Toner, in his Annals of Medical Progress, says: 


Doctor John Morgan, of Philadelphia (in 1765), was the first Ameri- 
can physician to advocate and adopt the theory that medical men should 





confine themselves to prescribing remedies, leaving the compounding of 
these to the trained apothecary. This system was gradually adopted in the 
large cities and towns, although from necessity its adoption in country 
districts was slow. The division of medicine and pharmacy became an 
established f tice in Great Britain in 1750. In 1754 the College of 
Physicians Surgeons passed an act prohibiting their members and 





licentiates from taking upon themselves the duties of the apothecary, and 
in 1765 issued an order against the pursuit of specialties. 


UJ P to a much later date we find that in this country as well 
as in England the practice of pharmacy was considered 
as part of the professional work of the physician. So common 
indeed was this in England that in much of the literature of the 
early Victorian age we find references to physicians who were 
apothecaries and to apothecaries who reaped handsome rewards 
from practising the healing art. Thus Thackeray, in Vanity 
Fair, the scenes of which are laid in the early part of the last 
century, speaks of Mr. Clump, Miss Crawley’s apothecary, and 
Dr. Squills, her physician, and states that both consulted (over a 
Mrs. 


Crawley complains that the apothecary did not tell her earlier of 


bottle of wine) as to the young lady’s condition. 3ute 


her daughter's serious condition, thus illustrating how in those 


days the apothecary was often the first to be consulted, as is 


common even to this day. 


T HE scenes of Pendennis are laid at a later period, but still 
we find that the apothecary and doctor were almost one 
and the same. John Pendennis, the father of the hero, was 
apprenticed to an apothecary in Bath and later opened a shop 
of his own, wherein the foundations of his fortune was made 
by a lucky accident, Lady Ribstone’s drunken chairman dumping 
both the lady and the chair through the window of the shop one 
day, “smashing the handsomest pink bottle in the window.” 
Pendennis hastened to her aid with “cinnamon and sal volatile,” 
and so successful was he in both calming the lady’s feelings and 
winning her esteem that she at once established him as her physi- 
cian. The result of this happy accident was that Mr. Pendennis, 
the apothecary, acquired a large and lucrative practice among 


the nobility and gentry. 


| agalocercconaie other references to the dual role of 
surgeon and apothecary, but we must turn to Dickens’s 
immortal Pickwick Papers for a still more illuminative descrip- 
We read that Mr. Winkle was attracted by 


“a newly painted shop over which hung a red lamp, which would 


makes 


tion of conditions. 


have announced the residence of a medical practitioner even if 
without the words ‘Surgery’ in golden characters.”” This was 
the office, shop and abode of Bob Sawyer, a character who, being 
an old friend of Mr. Winkle, enlightens him as to his methods 
of building up a practice. He sends his boy out to leave various 
boxes, bottles, pills and plasters at nearby houses: “Master reads 
the labels, ‘Draught to be taken at bedtime—pills as before— 
lotion as usual—the powder.’ From Sawyer’s, late Nockemorf, 
prescriptions carefully prepared.” Later the boy rushes up to 
the house and asks for the medicines left, saying that he had 
“Result,” 


Sawyer, “I give them the impression of being busy, 


inade a mistake, they were for Lord B. remarks 
that makes 


them think it’s so, then they come to me.” 
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 ipiereniagnas in the not remote past the apothecary depended 
more upon his simples and minor surgery for a living, and 
the doctor eked out his earnings with a dispensary of his own. 
Times have changed and we must change with them; it is only 
the man who will not see the changes and accommodate himself 
to them that complains. There’ is always new work to be done. 
HAT the future holds no one can foretell, but the truly 
educated professional pharmacist is‘ coming into his own 

more and more every year. Already there has been drawn a 
sharp line between the professional pharmacy and the commercial 
drug store. While some men can be both good business men and 
scientific pharmacists, the time is coming when the opportunity 
will be given to the younger men to make their choice between 
30th are honorable and one cannot 


the two fields of work. 


exist without the other, but to some men business is more 
attractive and they are better adapted to its demands, while 
another may find his best work can be done along scientific lines, 
and in this division of talents may lie the future success of 


pharmacy as a profession and as a business. 


DESCRIPTIVE TITLES NOT SUBJECT TO 
TRADE MARKS 


N selecting title for articles and preparations which are ex- 

pected to be trade marked the proprietor must be careful to 
avoid the use of terms which are liable to be construed as de- 
scriptive. The courts are taking an increasingly stringent view 
of this matter and have ruled in several cases that compound 
words are descriptive which were constructed along lines which 
marked 


have hitherto been considered permissible for trade 


names. In Austria the administrator of public works has re- 
cently refused registration tax for the word Coniferol on the 
ground that the termination ol is generally understood to mean 
oil, and that in conjunction with the word conifer the public 
would understand that a coniferous oil was 


meant. Registra- 


tions have also been refused in Austria to the terms “lady,” 


“gentlemen” and “hockey.” The sentence “shave yourself” was 
refused registration as indicating the nature of the goods with- 
out indicating their origin and the word “cavalier” was refused 
registration as a trade mark for watches and parts thereof, on 
evidence that the term was used te designate a kind of thin 
watch made for gentlemen’s use. The term “no washup” as ap- 
plied to printers’ rollers has recently been declared not a legiti- 
It will be 


seen from these decisions, both foreign and domestic, that the 


mate trade mark in a United States Circuit Court. 


lines are being more rigidly drawn by the courts in the matter 
of granting trade marks, which ‘is but fair, in view of the in- 
creasing severity with which the infringement of trade marks is 
being treated. Within the past two months three criminal prose- 
cutions have been brought under the New York State Trade 
Mark Law, in one of which the defendant pleaded guilty and 
sentence was suspended; in another the defendant was fined 
$250, with 
that 


defendant 


an alternative of thirty days in jail, while in a third 
case, of the Carter Medicine Company against Fink, the 
was sentenced to the penitentiary for four months. 
Druggists who are placing trade marked preparations on the 
market must therefore be careful on two points: To avoid the 
adoption of a trade mark which may be looked upon as descrip- 
tive and to avoid the use of labels which may be construed as 


imitations of trade marked labels. 
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A BACTERIOLOGICAL AND MICROSCOPI- 
CAL LABORATORY FOR THE 
PHARMACIST’ 


By Apert SCHNEIDER, M. D., Pu. D., 
San Francisco. 
HE pharmacist imbued with the proper appreciation cf his 
responsibility in the community should equip a laberatory 
in which to do the necessary and desirable work in bactericlogy 
and microscopy. The pharmacist, more than any other profes- 
sional man, has or should 
have, the opportunity to 
do laboratory work. The 
significance of bacteriol- 
ogy in pharmacy has been 
sufficiently set fortn in the 
pages of this book. The 
details of the microscop- 
ical work proper belong to 
the field of botany and 
pharmacognosy and cannot 
be fully explained here. 
Every graduate from a 
reputable college of phar- 
macy is or should be qual- 
ified te use the microscope 
in the examination of 
vegetable drugs, both crude 
and powdered, of com- 
pound powders, dusting 
PROF. ALBERT SCHNEIDER, powders, insect powders, 
starches, meals, flours, in- 
cluding foods of vegetable origin, as baby foods, breakfast 
foods, etc. 








The following suggestions will, no doubt, be useful, though 
it is not intended to imply that they must be carried out strictly. 
The laboratory space, location, equipment, etc., can be made to 
suit individual requirements. The microscopical work should 
preferably be done in a separate room, not in the bacteriological 
laboratory, though this is not absolutely essential. 


A. Location of Laboratory 


It may be in a separate building, as the home, but as a rule a 
corner in the pharmacy is best suited for the purpose. This 
room may be in the basement, or on the first, second or other 
floor. Do not select a room with a through passage, for obvious 
reasons. It may adjoin a chemical or pharmaceutical laboratory, 
though it should not be a part of such laboratories. Chemicals 
and chemical fumes interfere with bacteriological and micro- 
scopical work. It should have one door and two or more win- 
dows. There must be good light and the environment should 
be favorable for bacteriological work, for which reason a room 
in the basement is not, as a rule, desirable. 

The walls and ceiling of this room should be absolutely plain 
and well protected with white enamel paint. The floor may be 
cement, slate, or hardwood, well oiled with boiled linseed oil, 
or it may be painted, or covered with linoleum. The entire room 
(walls, ceiling, floor) should be washed, scrubbed and disinfected 
from time to time. That is, it should be kept bacteriologically 
clean. 

B. Furnishings 


All windows, exposed to direct sunlight should have white 
translucent roller shades. The laboratory should be well sup- 
plied with gas; water, both hot and cold, if possible; and means 
for lighting (yas, electricity, acetylene). There should be just 
enough furniture and shelving, no more. One table with slate 
top or lined with linoleum; one stool, shelves for samples, appa- 
ratus and reagents. A case, with lock and key, for samples to 
be examined. The plumbing must be of the best and the fixtures 
must be of safe construction. The sink should be large and deep 


1Being a chapter from Pharmaceutical Bacteriology, by Albert Schnei- 
der. Philadelphia. Copyrighted by P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 1912. 
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and should be lined with porcelain and supplied with an ample 
drain board. A hood or ventilator should be provided to carry 
off steam vapors. Near the table for microscopical work should 
be a shelf or case for the following works of reference: U. S. 
Pharmacopeeia; National Formulary; National Dispensatory; 
Sayre’s Organic Materia Medica and Pharmacognosy; Culbreth’s 
Materia Medica and Pharmacology; Kraemer’s Botany and 
Pharmacognosy; Schneider's Powdered Vegetable Drugs; Win- 
ton’s (Moeller’s) Microscopy of Vegetable Foods; Brundage’s 
Manual of Toxicology; Holland’s Urine, Common Poisons and 
Milk; Muir and Ritchie’s Manual of Bacteriology; Official Meth- 
ods of the American Association of Agricultural Chemists. 
There are many other desirable reference works, but the above 
will serve as a nucleus to which additions can be made from 
time to time. Only the latest editions should be purchased. 


C. Apparatus 

There will be required 

a. A good simple lens. 

b. Compound microscope (Leitz, Zeiss or Bausch & Lomb). 

Ocular and micrometer scale. 
Oculars, Nos. 2 and 3. 
Objectives, Nos. 3, 5, 7 and % oil immersion. 

c. Slides and covers. 

d. Section knife or razor, and strop. 

e. Polarizer, for the study of starches, crystals, etc. Should 
be convenient to use. This is very important. The selenite 
plates which are usually supplied with the polarizer are useful. 

f. Thoma-Zeiss hemacytometer with Turck ruling, for count- 
ing bacteria, spores and yeast cells in vinegar, jams, jellies, and 
other like substances. 

g. Accurately ruled metal or hard rubber millimeter ruler for 
measuring seeds in fruit products, ete. 

h. One Arnold steam sterilizer (copper). A vegetable steam 
cooker will serve 

i. One hot air sterilizer. The ordinary double walled baking 
ovens which may be secured from any hardware dealer will 
serve the purpose 

j. One rice cooker in which to prepare culture media, etc. 

k. One sma!l incubator with Reichert thermo-regulator. 

]. One centrifuge (electric or water motor). 

In addition io the above there will be required the necessary 
chemicals. reagents, etc, good quality commercial cotton for 
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PLAN OF BACTERIOLOGICAL AND MICROSCOPICAL 
LABORATORY. 

Corner room in the pharmacy. 4A, shelves on three sides of the room; 
B, work table; C, cases and shelves for reagents. chemicals, glassware, 
etc.; D, case for reference books; E, sink; F, drain board; 1, Arnold steam 
sterilizer; 2, hot water filter; 3, hot air sterilizer; 4, rice cooker; 5, opsonic 
incubator; 6, incubator; 7, compound microscope; 8, stool; 9, hat and coat 
hooks. The plan is reproduced on the scale of four feet to the inch. 











plugging test tubes, medium size Petri dishes, flasks (4 liter 
and 1 liter), several evaporating dishes, one or two moist cham- 
bers, a quantity of medium size test tubes, slide boxes, test tube 
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scalpels, labels, pencils, etc. Get 
the necessary things only. There must be a liberal supply of 
No one but the analyst and his assistants should 
On entering, the analyst should 


brushes, dissecting needles, 
clean towels 
have access to the laboratory. 
remove coat and hat and put on a white clean linen apron and 
coat, such as ate worn by soda fountain dispensers. This white 
suit should remain in the laboratory and should be changed for 
clean one as often as may be necessary. 

Special equipment and apparatus may be 
For instance, it may prove desirable to have 


indicated as the 
work progresses. 
an inctbator for opsonic work, for the use of physicians, used 
A water filter- 
An auto- 


either by the physicians or by the pharmacist. 
ing equipment may be installed, likewise a water still. 
clave may prove desirable. The following is an outline of such 
work as the pharmacist may do in the microscopical and bac- 


teriological laboratory. 


D. Micro-analycical Work 

lhe skilled microscopist should be ready to determine the 
quality and purity of the following substances: 

a. Vegetable drugs, crude and powdered. 

b. Spices and condiments, whole, ground and powdered. Pre- 
pared spices and condiments. 

c. Coffee, tea, cocoa, chocolate, confections, candies. 

d. Tobacco, including smoking tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, 
snuff. 

e. Compound powders, pharmacopeeial and others. 

f. Tablets, piils, simple powders. 

ge. Meats; raw, cooked, canned, sausage meats, mince 


etc. 


meats, 


h. Dairying products, as milk, cream, cheese, butter, ice 
creams, cream fillers. 

i. Cosmetics, Custing powders, insect powders. 

j. Cattle and poultry powders. 

k. Starches, dextrins, sausage meat binders (starchy). 

1. Vegetable foods, as jams, jellies, fresh, pickled, cooked, 
canned and preserved. 

m. Flours and meals. 

n. Breakfast foods, baby food, inval d_ foods 

o. Breads, cakes, pies, crackers, etc. 

p. Catsups, tomato pastes, etc. 

a. Macereni, spaghetti, noodles, etc. 

r. Nuts, and nut-like fruits. 
s. Cloth material, textile favrics generally, cordage, papers, 
ci. 

It is assume that the pharmacist has had the necessary train- 
ing to undertake the the sub- 
stances above classified, with the aid of such standard works of 


microscopical examination of 


reference as tnay be required. The microanalyses should also 
include: 

1. Gross and net weight determination of all samples that re 
quire it, fer which purpose an accurate balance is necessary. 

2. Moisture determinations of such substances as may require 
it. There should be no difficulty in constructing the necessary 
apparatus for making moisture determinations. 

3. Ash determinations of substances which require it. This 
calls for a special equipment, including a platinum dish, igni 
with burners, etc. 
special tests, as sublimation tests for benzoic acid 
and salicylic acid, the hand wheat gluten test, Bamihl gluten 
test, Grahe’s cinchona test, color reaction tests for boric acid, 


tion furnace 


4. Use of 


salicylic acid, morphine, and opium; tests for phytosterol and 
These and other tests are ex- 
plained in the several reference works cited above. In the ex- 


cholesterol crystals, etc., ete. 


amination of liqvids or semi-liquids, as wines, beer, cider, vine- 
gar, milk, cream, sewage, extracts, tinctures, etc., a centrifuge 
is desirable. 
E. Bacteriological Work 
The pharmacist should be prepared to do the following work 
in the bacteriological laboratory : 
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a. Prepare culture media for use of physicians, as may 
required. 

b. Prepare stcrile throat swabs for the use of physicians. 

c. Prepare stains and do staining for physicians, as may 
required. 

d. Make bacteriological determinations of milk, jams, jellies, 
impure drinking water, vinegar, wine, sera, vaccines, antitoxins, 
contaminated foods and drinks, sewage, etc. 

e. Sterilize pharmaceuticals, surgical supplies, etc. 

f. Assist the physician in opsonic werk, as may be arranged 
agreed upon. 

g. Do bacterial culture incubation work for the physician, 
make sub-cultures, Wassermann reaction for syphilis. etc. 

h. Filter and sterilize drinking water to be supplied to cus- 


( 


= 


tomers. 
The above outline is intended as a suggestion only 
ence and opportunity will determine what can actually be done. 
On the preceding page is a diagram of a bacteriological and 
microscopical laboratory. 


E-xperi- 


DISINFECTING TOOTH BRUSHES 





How Tooth Brushes Should Be Cared For—Formula for a 
Disinfectant 


HE sale of tooth brushes is a regular and profitable part of 
the druggist’s business, and he can add to this profit by 

the sale of various dentifrices, either as a liquid dentifrice, as a 
a tooth paste, powder or soap. However, few druggists have 
given thought to the care of tooth brushes once they are sold 
to the customer beyond advising that the brush be soaked in 
water before using when new; yet there is a possibility for the 
very profitable sale of preparations for disinfecting and steriliz- 
ing tooth brushes after use that can be worked to advantage 
by any druggist who takes the trouble to do so. It 
proven by actual experiments and bacteriological tests: that the 
average tooth brush is a dangerous weapon instead of being the 


has been 


beneficent clearser that all suppose it to be, and numerous cases 
of abscess of the gums, pyorrhoea, caries and other affections 
of the teeth, gums and mouth have been directly traced to the 
use of infected tooth brushes. The tooth brush is used at least 
once a day in connection with some dentrifice, carelessly rinsed 
off and put aside until the next using; meanwhile the bacteria 
lodged in the bristles multiply on the animal and vegetable mat- 
ter removed from the mouth, and in many cases even on the 
dentifrice used, consequently a too vigorous use of the brush, 
that causes a break in the skin or mucous membrane, may allow 
the entrance of germs into the tissues that may cause serious re- 
sults. Every druggist when selling a tooth brush chould call 
the attention of his customer to this possibility and tactfully 
urge the purchase of a disinfectant that will cleanse the brush, 
destroy any bacteria present and make it sweet and wholesome 
for use each time. 

The average person today who reads daily in his or her 
newspaper of germs and bacteria can be easily convinced of the 
necessity of using a disinfectant for the tooth brush. if the mat- 
ter is properly presented by the druggist; then the next step is 
Of all 
substances tried, trikresol has given the best results, and a so- 


to offer an effective disinfectant at a reasonal:le price. 


lution of this appropriately flavored and disguised in taste and 
odor can be made cheaply and sold at a profit at a small price 
Formaldehyde has been tried, but has the double disadvantages 
of affecting the bristles of the brush and that brushes disin- 
fected by it retain its pungent and irritating qualities. Carbolic 
acid is only slightly effective, as it coagulates the albuminous 
matter usually retained on the bristles after use in the mouth, 
and must therefore be used in solutions so strong as to be offen- 
sive. Trikresol, which is universally used as the preservative 
for serums, has none of these disadvantages and its solubility 
also adds to its utility. It is effective as a disinfectant and 
sterilizer of tooth brushes in even a one percent. solution: a 
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after rinsing the 
As a widely 


few minutes’ immersiqn in such a_ solution 
brush in clear water sufficing to render it aseptic. 
advertised preparation has recently been put on the market for 
which remarkable properties have been claimed as a disinfectant 
of the mouth and teeth, it would seem that the druggist who 
directed the attention of purchasers to the necessity of keeping 
their tooth brushes clean, as well as the mouth, might profitably 
prepare and sell a preparation for steriliz- 
use. Trikresol whole- 
it is not expensive, 


containing trikresol 
may be obtained from 
sale druggists; and the addition of aromatic 
oils such as the oils of peppermint or wintergreen would mask 
its taste and odor. The preparation could be so made that a 
few drops added to half a glass of water would produce the de- 


ing these after 


sired sterilizing effect. 

Trikresol is a natural mixture of para-, 
cresols, and is soluble in about forty-five parts of water and is freely 
soluble in alcohol, hence a preparation containing it can be made 
by use of dilute aicohol, adding essential oils to mask the taste 
It is effective as a disinfectant and germicide in % 

solutions, and for sterilizing toothbrushes, ete., may 
A formula for a trikresoj prep- 
and as a mouth 


ortho- and meta- 


and odor. 
to 1 percent. 
be used in still greater dilution. 
aration to used for sterilizing tooth brushes 
wash may be made as follows: 


be 


TrIKRESOL DENTAL DISINFECTANT. 
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in the alcohol, add the water in 
Filter if not perfectly 


Dissolve the trikresol and oils 
small amounts with constant shaking. 
clear. 

Directions for use: Add five to ten drops to a tumblerful of 
water, stir and immerse the toothbrush in the liquid for ten or 


fifteen minutes. The same proportions may be employed for use 





TRIKRESOL DENTAL DISINFECTANT. 


A safe and positive disinfectant of the mouth, throat 
and teeth, not poisonous, ron-irritating and absolutely 
effective. Trikresol is the most powerful and safest 
antiseptic known, combining all of the germicidal 


powers of carbolic acid, corrosive sublimate, etc., 
without their poisonous qualities. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USE 
As a mouth wash or for cleansing the teeth, add 


five or ten drops to a glassful of water and use 
freely. For sterilizing toothbrushes add ten or 
hfteen drops to a glassful of water and soak the 
toothbrush in this for a few minutes immediately 
after.the brush is used. 
The use of this preparation will prevent decay of 
the teeth and many throat affections, especially if 
daily use by children is insisted upon. 
Prepared and Sold by 
John Smith, Ph. G., 
Smithville, N. J. 
Fully guaranteed. 











as an antiseptic mouth wash. The use of oil of rose geranium in 
any dentifrice containing carbolic acid, trikresol or similar com- 
pounds serves a double purpose; it adds a distinctive flavor and 


odor to it and its agreeable taste remains in the mouth to mask 


the taste of the chemical. The above is suggested as an appro- 
priate label for 2 preparation of.this character. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL TESTING 





The Heart Tonics of the Digitalis Series 
3y E. M. Houcurton, Pu.C., M.D, 

Research and Biological Laboratories of Parke, | 
Detroit, Mich. 

(Continued from page 

TROPHANTHUS is the only standard changed, and it has 

S been chanced back to that originally adopted i 


Director of the avis & Co., 


60. ) 


in 1897. 
TABLE VIII. 
5 PERCENT. TINCTURE STROPHANTHUS, U. S. P.,. 1890. 
* Minimum 
No. fatal dose. Units. Percent. 
RT OL TOR eT a rer 009075 15934 200 
Pcie er re ek hae ee -00009 1,321 167 
YS -O0C10 1,000 150 
Ri ato 00h aia shew dia alae ele wo $8 -Oool! 909 136 
Me irate. Palectic ee isew eRe hee .00012 825 124 
ee ee ee ee ee ee | -O0013 769 116 
TZecccieseceeecsecesne -OOO014 714 107 
vy Vere eT ee ee -COO15 666 100 
BUG Wis 0 06 6 Phe e ws MWewiae 8 -O00016 625 94 
RE sar atare see GN rod erm ere ore -O0017 588 go 
BGs ea Rereteewewen ene oe -00020 500 75 
a ee ee ae SR Pee Ie a +0003 333 50 
i Sree een ea ee en a meer -09040 250 a7 
ies er arcsiaa delta ovaeerere ©0950 200 30 


Strophanthus, CU. S, P., 1890 
Minimum 


Summa, y—Tincture (5 percent.) 


fatal dose. Units. 
Standard adopted in 1897;... cisccssccesne .00015 666 
Average for 160 samples,” tested since 1901 ...... 649.9 
Proposed standard U. S. P., 1900, Tr. 10 percent., 1,300 H. T. U 
rer Ce, 
*Comnruted as 5 percent. tinctures, 
Table No. IX, Fluidextract of Convallaria (Rhizome and 
Roots).—These results and other laboratory data convince us 
TABLE IX. 
FLUIDEXTRACT CONVALLARIA (RHIZOME AND ROOTS), 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH REVISIONS. 
: Minimum Percent. 
No. fatal dose. Units. of standard 
ibis Breed Coatavainreleauate ae earene 00014 714 180 
Ri arawwia a rant valulighe (oletehae 00015 666 166 
Mrsidicin Wiscerarenas stn vacaeavace 00018 555 136 
is jo: 60:6 Gee Wiebe ee ne meee -00020 500 125 
cs cheietu isi erevaienseuehwie.g ieee - 00021 476 119 
L Career ara acre tk are a a a ~00022 454 114 
Cee ee iy are ene Bere ra -00024 416 104 
Bi sew ie eae eee 6a6 4 a6 -O00025 400 100 
We ee er ee ee a eee -00926 384 98 
- ee eee Pe ee ee ee -00027 370 g2 
B ainda raracw aiateanemiaiws ade -00029 344 86 
UP tac ACrar are aay Sera aera Ee - 00031 322 80 
Wisk tn Sierare Aca Ae ae eee .00032 312 78 
A Aeie Bie ienetade, brass eee are - 00033 303 76 
Bain 6.34 piece a biele ie Siee evens -00034 294 73 
BS wipe o.oia pk idieral aecdsalecee'S -00036 277 69 
Meets a) Grose Sk urd aioe ocataia - 00039 256 64 
Bars lax euetore. se) Fine Hin A kTea NOTE -00040 250 62 
Refeccipe ne ak acu ato. .00045 222 55 
Summary—Fluidextract Convallaria: wRhiz zome and Roots. 
M. F. D H. T. U. per Ce. 
Standard adopted in 1900...:#.... 00025 400 
Average for thirty-five samples.... ...... 410 
PrOUOGGE StANGEEE ..cicakawekeccs- evs-eoe 400 


that the standards proposed for these drugs in a paper read 
before the 1909 meeting of the American Pharmaceutical 
ciation are substantially correct. See Tahle No. X. 

BLE X. 


PROPOSED STANDARDS FOR THE MOST IMPORTANT PREPARA- 
TIONS OF THE DIGITALIS SERIES OF THE HEART TONICS. 


Asso- 





Exact Number 

number of H. T. U. 

of H. TaU. in round num 

M. F. D. per Ce. bers per Cc. 
Digitalis—F. E., U. S. P., 1890 .0015 66 65 
Digitalis—Ext., U. S, P., 1890. .0005 200 200 
Digitalis—Tr., U. S. P., 1890...... .O15 6 6 
Digitalis—Digit: . _(Ge ae Ae eer .00005 2,000 2,000 
Squill—F. E., U. S. P., 1890...... -0012 83 80 
Strophanthus—Tr., uy, S. P., 1890 .00015 666 650 
Strophanthus—T rt, U. S. B., 1900... .ocoo7s 1,333 1,300 
Convallaria—F’, E. U. S. P.. 1900.. .00025 400 400 
Convallaria PRBS COL ea ae + 00015 666 650 
Convallaria—F. E., Flowers .00009 ,222 1,100 

At, the 1910 meeting of the A. Ph. A. T expected to present 


paper calling attention to the desirability ana practicability of 
adopting chemically’ pure Strophanthin (Kombé) in crystalline 
form as a standard by which to adjust the strength of prepara- 
tions of the heart tonics, but the data were entirely com- 
plete and the matter was simply reported in a discussion of the 
words: 


not 


subject of physiological assay in the following 


For several years we have employed a tincture of strovhanthus made 


tee To 





se 











G 
| 
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according to the U. S. P., 1890, and have found the product to be very 


stable. 

At this meeting I hoped to present a paper upon the particular subject 
of standards, and to bring to your attention a chemically pure, crystalline 
strophanthin obtained from undoubted strophanthus, Kombé, seeds, but, un- 
fortunately, the time was too short to fully complete the work and I’ can 
only say that the strophanthin occurs in beautiful white crystals. The 
seeds contained in the original pods had been identified by Prof. Holmes 
of London, and were a special importation. I believe the use of this stro- 

phanthin as a standard would be of great importance, as it would be a 
decided step in advance. In the paper which will be published in the near 
future will be given full details as to method of isolation, identification 
and such, so that it should not be difficult for a trained chemist or phar- 
macist anywhere in the world, if they obtain the strophanthus, Kombé, seers, 
to succeed in isolating the material for their standard that would be the 
same as that proposed. 

The work has progressed to the point where I now desire to 
propose strophanthin (kombé), C. P., crystalline, as a stable, 
satisfactory, chemical standard by which to measure the value 
of the heart tonics of the digitalis series. With a great deal 
of care my colleague, Dr. D. H. Brauns, has prepared the stand- 
ard strophanthin (see samples) from strophanthus (kombé) 
seeds, which were received in the original pods, as shown, from 
Mr. Lindsay, curator of the Edinburgh Botanical Gardens and 
identified by the well known pharmacognosist, E. M. Holmes. 
F.L.S., curator of the Museum of the Pharmaceutical Society 
of London. The detailed results of our chemical and pharma- 
cological studies are too long to present here, and have been 
sent to the publisher as a separate paper, which should appear 
shortly. It will only be necessary to state briefly that the 
strophanthin we have proposed as a standard is obtained from 
the seeds by the following method: 

Seeds (strophanthus, kombé, identified by Professor Holmes, 
London), carefully separated from the awns, were ground to 
a fine powder and extracted with petroleum ether to remove 
fatty oil. The defatted drug was exhausted with strong alco- 
hol by percolation, the alcohol recovered in vacuo, leaving a 
syrupy residue, from which the strophanthin crystals separated 
on standing. These were then filtered out and recrystallized, 
giving as a final product the chemically pure strophanthin crys- 
tals. 

In order to obtain considerable quantities of the crystals a 
better method is to treat the dilute, syrupy, alcoholic extract 
with basic lead acetate and then remove the excess of lead with 
hydrogen sulphide. The strophanthin will remain in solution, 
from which it separates out on spontaneous evaporation. The 
separated strophanthin may then be purified by recrystalliza- 
tion from very dilute alcohol. The process of obtaining the crys- 
tals is so simple that any one having a supply of the genuine 


seeds can obtain material for the standard. 
Table No. XI gives the results of combustion analysis, 


polariscopic examination, hydrolysis with dilute acids and prob- 
able empirical formula. The microscopic crystals of strophan- 
thin are white, sparingly soluble in water and very readily sol- 
uble in alcohol. 

TABLE XI. 
‘PERCENT. CARBON AND HYDROGEN), 


RESULT OF COMBUSTION 


Strophanthin Kombe. Calculated for 
Il. ITT. Average. CyoHssO15 
te 62.03 62.25 61.65 61.97 1.65 
H 8.17 8.06 7-73 7-98 7-52 
Specific Rotation. 
{@ p= +- 31.6 
Hydrolysis by Dilute Acids. 
Cco—O 
CilinOy, 1-31,0=00C..1,0,<—_—-+- Ci, 
Cc O—O 
Strophanthin Strophanthidin Unknown 
Kombe. (Feist) Carbohydrate, 
My colleague, O. E. Closson, has carrie! out the details 


which were made according to the 
method already described, and the results are stated without 
details in table No. XII. It should be observed that the tests 
have been made at fairly regular periods during an entire year 
in comparison with our previously used stanJard tincture of 
strophanthus. The strophanthin in solution in 70 percent. alco- 
hol and the tincture show but little, if any, loss in activity. A 
freshly prepared solution of the crystals after they had been 
kept under ordinary room conditions in a stoppered bottle pos- 
sesses the same strength as a year ago. 


of the physiological tests, 
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TABLE XII. 


Mr. Closson. March 17, 1911. 
oe , - 
Standard average tincture of Crystalline Kombe get en 
Kombe Strophanthus. C. P. in solution 70% alcohol. 
Corrected 
Dose Dose dose 
pergm.of __ Result. per gm. of Result. er gm. of 
frog in Cc. Lived. Died. frog in gm. Lived. Died. frog in gm. 
. 6 .000080 5 I 4  .0000010 4 oe -00000088 
April 4 -000085* I 3 4 .OOOOOII I 2 -00000099 
4  .000090 3. +.0000012* 3 .00000106 
1 -000065 I : 4  .0000008 3 1 .00000086 
June 3. .000070* 2 5 .0000009 4 I -00000097 
2 .000075 2 6  .0000010* ia 6 -00000107 
2  .000060 2 I .0000007 I : -0000008 
July 2 .000065* 3 2  .0000008 I I .00000092 
4  .000070 3. +.0000009* me 3 -00000104 
. 2 .000055 2 < I .0000006 I .00000075 
Sept. 4 .000060* i 4 6  .0000007 5 1 -00000088 
I .000065 ig I 6 .0000008* ax -0000010 
10 -000070 10 om 8 -0000009 7 I -0000009 
Oct. 10 .000075* 5 7 13 .00000095 5 8 -00000095 
10 -0000010* oe 10 -OOO0O0IG 
: 2 -000066 2 a0 3 .0000009 3 rc -00000094 
Nov 2 .000069 I I 4  .00000095* .. 4 -00000099 
2 .000072* = 2 3. -0000010 es 3 -00000104 
2  .000070 2 2  .0000009 2 .00000084 
Dec. 2 .000075 2 = 4  .0000010 3 I .00000094 
2 -000080* ae 2 2 -0000011* <a 2 -00000103 
.000080 ies 8 .0000010 8 ° -00000084 
March 4 .000085 3 I 6 oooo0I! 4 2 .00000092 
IgI1 2  .000090* ye 2 6  .0000012 I 5 -0000010 
Cry. K. strophanthin solution freshly 
made from the crystals. 
4 -O000010 4 i 00000084 
March, 1911. » 4 .00000I1 2 2 .00000092 
54 -O000012 o 4 0000010 
*The standard tincture was kept in the refrigerator in a pint bottle. 
+The crystalline Kombe strophanthin in 7o percent. ethy! alcohol was 
kept at room conditions in amber vials sealed to prevent eva oraiion, 


Table No. XIII shows the results in more condensed form. 
The average M.F.D., decimals beyond the sixth pe- 
riod, for the year shows that for the tincture of strophanthus 
it is 0.000075, corresponding to 1333 H.T.U. per Cc., while for 
strophanthin the M.F.D. is 0.000001 corresponding to 
100,000 H.T.U. per gram of crystals. 


ignoring 


gram, 


TABLE XIII. 


Mr. Closson. March 16, 1911. 

Standard Average Tincture Crystalline 

of Kombe Strophanthus. Kombe Strophanthin. 

M. F. dose per gm. frog. M. F. dose per gm. frog. 
ON ees cinerea -000085 Ce. .0000012 gm. 
i cto ahinakmnakeh ea .000080 Cc. -OOOOOII gm, 
June pe Gina bavenenens .000070 Cc. -0000010 gm, 
SAW Vacs aeseeacons ‘ .000065 Cc. -0000009 gm. 
PT sg sia eg ais ee ca .000060 Cc. .00000085 gm. 
September ............ 000060 Cc. -0000008 gm, 
ere er .000075 Ce. .0000010 gm. 
a Oe Pe oe .000072 Cc. .00000095 gm. 
PON 6 ci nscasseess 000080 Cc. .0OOOOI1 gm. 
JONURT YE" * . occ sceweece .000085 Cc. .OOOOOII5 gm. 
ns le ea ee .o00085 Ce. -o0OO00O1I5 gm. 
BURN Ssh vende a euscns < .000090 Cc, .0000012 gm. 


Average for the year... 


*Estimated from adjacent months. 


.0000756 Cc. -00000103 gm. 


The method of using the strophanthin as the standard is ex- 
actly the same as when the tincture is employed. A convenient 
test solution of strophanthin is 70 percent. alcohol, each Cc. of 
which contains .oor gram or 1 milligram of strcphanthin in solu- 
tion. Such test solution contains 100 H.T.U. in each Cc. The 
diluted test solution has been kept in the refrigerator for one 
year without perceptible deterioration. In practice the M.F.D. 
of the standard and the unknown are determined under precisely 
the same laboratory The M.F.D. of the standard 
divided by the M.F.D. of the unknown equals the ratio of the 
unknown to the standard. The number of units contained in 1 
gram of the standard, namely, 100,000, multiplied by the ratio 
gives the number of H.T.U. in each gram or Cc. of the unknown. 
A concrete example may be given: 


conditions. 


.OO00O00!1 I 
—) = — = 1,333. 


-000075 7 


100,000 (—— 


wn 


It may happen that the killing dose of the standard at certain 
seasons or for some other reason is either higher or lower than 
normal for the standard and the unknown, but such variation 


Index page 142. 
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does’ not materially influence the end results, as the M.F.D. of 
both fluctuate in the same direction. 


0000009 9 
Example: 100,000 (————-) = 
.0000675 675 


After a little practice one can make the computations with 
ease and certainty. It is best, however, where one has a large 
number of assays to make to prepare tables similar to logarithms 


Mr. Closson. March 16, 1911. 





= 3,964 H.. T.. U.. per Ce. 


-Ooooo!| gm. 





Crystalline Kombe Strophanthin 


Amorphous Acid Strophanthin, ......200.0ccescee .0000031 gm. 
(Derived from the above.) 

Amorphous Kombe Strophanthin (Merck)......... -00000094 gm. 

Crystalline Gratus Strophanthin (Ouabain Merck).. .ooo00048 gm. 

Crystalline Kombe Strophanthin of trade........... .00000095 gm, 

Amorphous Acid Strophanthin ......0cccsecseesees -000003I gm. 


(Derived from the above.) 


*The minimal fatal doses given are the corrected doses or average of 
the M. F. D. for the year. They are the fatal doses when the average 
tincture of Kombe strophanthus kills at .oo0075 Cc. per gm. of frog. 


or interest tables, which give the values for all factors that one 
is liable to meet. It is obvious that the stable chemical standard 
proposed offers a great many advantages. The operator, by em- 
ploying this standard, can use any method of physiological assay, 
with which he is most familiar, and express his end results in 
H.T.U., or he can check one method of physiological assay 
against another and verify the accuracy of any given method. 
In case the proposed chemical standard is favored or any similar 
chemical which may prove to be more easily obtained or more 
stable, it would seem wise that such should be placed in the 
hands of some central authority as the Bureau of Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service to be distributed to any worker 
who might desire such, in much the same manner as the standard 
antitoxin is now supplied to licensed laboratories for the manu- 
facture of biological products. For the present I will undertake 
to supply gratis a small portion of test solution of the standard, 
containing 100 H.T.U. per Cc. to any one who wishes. I would 
request those obtaining such solutions to keep them closely stop- 
pered in brown glass bottles, away from the light in a cool place. 


Heart Tonics of the Digitalis Series (Summary) 


Pharmacologists recognize that the physiological action of 
digitalis, strophanthus, convallaria, etc., are so closely allied that 
they may be considered as one group, and may be physiologically 
assayed by the same method. The basis of the method of physi- 
ological assay depends upon the peculiar characteristic affinity 
of the heart muscle tissue, which is most characteristically shown 
by cold blooded animals to the members of this group. 

The test animals preferred are normal, healthy medium sized 
frogs of the Rana pipiens variety. 

The M.F.D. of the unknown and the standard are obtained 
by injecting suitably sized doses under precisely the same labor- 
atory conditions. 

Strophanthin, kombé, C. P., crystalline, is proposed as the 
standard by which the value of the members of this group shall 
be assayed. 0.000001 gram of this strophanthin is considered as 
the normal minimum fatal dose per gram body weight of frog, 
when properly injected into the abdominal lymph sac, and cor- 
responds in physiological activity to 0.000075 Cc. of standard 
(U. S. P., 1900) tincture of strophanthus, which represents the 
average activity of first class commercial strophanthus, kombé, 
seeds as they appear on the American market. 

“Ten times a normal minimum fatal dose (M.F.D.) per gram 
body weight of frog, represented by 0.000010 (0.000001 & 10) of 
strophanthin is considered as a normal heart tonic unit 
(H.T.U.”); hence, each gram of strophanthin contains 100,000 
| Bas We 

The number of H.T.U. in any preparation of the heart tonics 
of the digitalis series, knowing the M.F.D. for Rana pipiens of 
the unknown and the known may be determined by the formula: 


No. of H. T. U. ner M. F. D. of standard 
gm. of standard ( 





) = H.T. U. of unknown; 


e. g.: M. F. D. of unknown 
~OOOOO! 
100,000 ( pc 2 tises i507, 
-000075 


Since the M.F.D. of the unknown and standard are always 
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tested under the same conditions at the same time, seasonal or 
other reasonable variation in the resistance of the test frogs will 
not make any difference in the end results, as the increased or 


.decreased resistance is in the same direction and of the same 


degree: 


THE CARD INDEX IN THE DRUG STORE 
By Linwoop A. Brown, 

Drug Chemist of the Kentucky Experiment Station, Lexington, Ky. 

WOULD strongly advise all druggists to adopt some sort of 

system for keeping a record of every drug and preparation 
in their store. This is very necessary if you wish to conduct 
your business on a systematic basis, and that is the only basis 
worth while. Many systems of keeping such a record have been 
tried, but in the speaker’s opinion, the card index system is far 
superior to any other yet devised. The card index system has 
many advantages, chief among which are its adaptability to 
almost any kind of work and its flexibility. 

To begin with, you should start in at some convenient place 
in your store and designate each section of shelves and drawers 
with a letter or some other symbol. This should include the 
basement, store room, laboratory, prescription case, stairway, 
show cases, in fact, every place that you have goods stored. 
The different sections should be plainly marked, in such a way 
as not to be offensive to the eye, yet plain enough to be readily 
seen. 

Now go through your store and make a list of everything 
found in each section, regardless of whether or not you may 
have it in some other part of the store, for an index of your 
store is practically worthless unless you make it complete and 
keep it so. 

The shelves in each section should be numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. 
beginning at the top; drawers and cupboards should be desig- 
nated by a double x, and the compartments in the drawers or 
shelves in the closets should each be numbered. 

When you have completed your list in any one section it 
would read something like this: 


LEP (CoO RS a ae RE CUE Nr, SEPT Oe mn ee RPe Al 
EN AM Pra or agro Rigid Gis ee Riso wis Si Ne whe Rise wae weld A 3 
PRES NES oeie cn ciotd on, Sahn cae tis; sesle eiaiel sO lake Pe aielea. aoa XXI 
Senna leaves powdered wrrereer erate eee eee ee ee A 5 


Senne leaves (COUIK). .6.ec cco snescesecreiviosseneds se . a waa 
WE RD a oseone ccein ec aeevees A xx3 
Tooth brushes, extra stock XX3 


After going through your entire stock of drugs—and a very 
good time to do this is at your annual invoicing, when you can 
do both jobs at once—you will then have to systematize your 
work, in order to make it readily available for use. 

I would suggest that in selecting a card for your index, that 
you get one at least 5 x 8 inches, and have it ruled and printed 
somewhat as follows: 





Date of ; 
Article. Location. purchase. Bought of. Am’t. Price. Remarks. 
Cream of tartar.... C2-Ms 5/s/10 X.Y.&Co. 10 30c 
Cream of tartar.... C2-Ms5 12/6/10 A.B.&Co. 10 32¢ 
Cream of tartar.... C2-Ms5 4/3/11 X.Y.&Co. 25 28c . . 
Syr. ferrous iodide. A1-M3 5/10/10 X.Y. & Co. I 65c Mfg. by X. 
¥. & Co. 
Guar. 5% 
Syr. ferrous iodide. A1-M3 6/21/11) ...ceeeeee I 20c Made by 
self 
See Lab. 


Record I I a 


P-71, 4-99 % 

When filled in this would give you a record showing location, 
date, amount, price, etc. 

Such a record may be kept in a book, but for the same 
reasons as explained before, a small card index will be found 
more valuable, and the cards can be ruled so that you can have 
a column for date, cost, process used, etc., as given above. 

Have a want list, where the clerks can readily jot down any 
item that is getting low, so that it can be replaced before you 
are out of it. 

This should be an invariable rule, and any clerk that omits 
to make note of such things should be ‘‘called down.” Many 
preparations require several days before they can be finished, 
therefore the importance or keeping a “want list.” 

Each new formula that you use, if satisfactory, should be 


Index page 143. 
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entered in a special formula book, with minute detail as to each 
step in the process. 

If you use a formula for making a preparation, make a record 
of it in your laboratory card index, stating whether it can be 
U. S. P.. the N. F. or your private formula 
Then the next time you have occasion to make the same 
preparation, you will be able to turn out one exactly the same 


found in the 


book 


as the previous batch 

After you once get your store indexed, you will find 
simple matter to fill in your cards whenever you receive a new 
show you how much 
article, the compara- 
tive from and when, and 
any other data that you may wish to keep record of. As soon 
as one card is filled it is a very easy matter to add another, or if 


it a very 


batch of goods. <A glance at your card will 
your trade is demanding of that particular 
each lot came 


price of same, where 


it should become soiled or otherwise damaged, it is a very easy 
matter to make a copy of it on a fresh card. 

his may seem like an awful lot of bother, but some time 
you may have a call by your best customer for some article 
seldom sold, and you can go to your index and in a minute learn 
just where you will find it, and what it will probably cost, which 
will be a great deal of satisfaction to you. Did ycu ever have a 
call for some article, that you had forgotten just where you put 
it, and begin a frantic search for it, and after keeping your 
customer waiting for some time, possibly cause her to miss a 
car, and after every cne in the store had gotten worked up in 
the search, and yourself out of temper, have to walk up to the 
lady and shamefacedly acknowledge that “we must be out of 
that, madam, as we cannot find it; am very sorry; call again, 
please.” Do you think she will? 

There is another record that you should keep, and that is a 
laboratory record of each preparation made in your laboratory, 
with date, amount made, formula used, record of any changes 
made in formula, process used, location of formula, a careful 


estimate of cost, and any remarks that you may wish to make. 


REFLECTIONS OF A PHARMACIST 


By WILHELM BopEMANN, 


March 13, 1912. Sunday, Palm Sunday at that—and as I see 
people passing by coming from church with palm branches in 
their hands I cannot help but raise the question: Have people 
that Palm Sunday when Jesus re- 
Jerusalem and the people threw palm branches on the 


“three cheers for 


changed since memorable 
turned to 


road he was coming on, crying “Hosanna!”— 


Christ!" Today they would have brass bands and a torchlight 
parade; but Friday came and “Crucify Him!” was the slogan. 
Today idolized, tomorrow damned, is ‘the thing today, and so 
it was a few thousand years ago. The Roman populace had 
their “Panem et circusi”’—today the same, bread and circus— 


perquisites, not prerequisites, is what takes. The sun do move, 


according to the Reverend Jasper, and the people are the same 
conundrums now as always, and will be so, brother—let us be 
live dog is better than a dead lion. In the Roman days 
all doors, commanded attention, 
circles, A. Ph. A—C. V. D. A— 
for the same thing in its way. After all, people don't 
much. In the Roman days a select class ruled the em- 


happy; 


“Civis Romanus sum” opened 


and meant much. Today, in its 
stand 

change 
pire. Today the kitchen cabinets of bosses make the “peepul” 
believe that they rule, but the slate for the “peepul” is made by 


the kitchen bosses. 


Novel Use for Eucalyptus Oils 

Local prices for the various eucalyptus oils have shown a 
marked advance lately, possibly on account of a new use to 
which these have been put in their native country. The Decem- 
ber issue (1911) of the Australian Journal of Pharmacy makes 
the following reference to this interesting utilization of the lower 
grades of eucalyptus oils in the treatment of lead and zinc ores 
previous to smelting, these ores consisting largely of sulphides of 
the two metals and containing considerable proportions of’ gold 
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and silver. “Enormous quantities of eucalyptus oil have been 
lately consumed in the mining districts in the process cf pre- 
paring zine and lead ores for smelting and removing the precious 
metals from them. The oil is emulsified by vigorous agitation 
with water, in the proportion of about half a pound of oil to 100 
gallons of water, and the powdered ore is added to this in large 
tanks and the mixture thoroughly stirred up. The oil absorbs 
(or mechanically combines with) the sulphide particles of the 
metals in the crude ores and carries them to the surface of the 
liquid in the tank on allowing the mixture to stand, and the 
scum so formed is skimmed off and taken to the smelteries. The 
gold and silver, up to 25 percent. of the total amount in the ores, 
is extracted by the first treatment it is claimed. This new use 
for eucalyptus oils is of interest to the drug trade because of the 
possibility that if it proves successful the price of the oils for 
medicinal use will be considerably advanced in the near future. 
The report of this novel use of ecalyptus oil is confirmed by the 
consular report of the United States consul at Hobart, Tasmania, 
who predicts higher prices for this product. 


Perfume from Kerosene 

An English chemist P. M. Short, has succeeded in extracting 
substances from ordinary kerosene oil that possess in a high 
degree the odor of attar of rose and extract of violets. The dis- 
covery was made during experiments with liquid air, in which 
kerosene oil was frozen into candle form for certain experi- 
ment:, when it was noted that there was a slight nonfreezable 
residue left which had the odor of attar of rose. Further ex- 
periments, enabled the chemist to obtain this substance in a 
fairly pure form, but at present the cost of its production is 
too much in excess of that of the natural oil to make it com- 
mercially valuable. A substance having the odor of violets was 
also obtained from kerosene oil by freezing and chemical treat- 
ment, but this has a pink color which is very marked and per- 
sistent, which would make its incorporation into the traditional 
gfeen violet perfume difficult. 


Using Ants as Drug Collectors 

In a recent address before the Philadelphia Natural History 
Society Dr. Adolph Miller, of Philadelphia, who was recently 
elected president of the Pennsylvania Botanical Society, related 
an ingenious method by which the natives of the Malaysian 
States make the white ants of that country work for them in 
freeing the valuable inner part of the sandalwood tree from its 
This species of 
ants devours wood voraciously, in fact, it is is almost impossible 
ordinary furniture from their ravages, but they 
have a strong aversion to the heart wood of the santal tree on 
account of its essential oil, which makes it indispensable for 
To save themselves the work of stripping the soft 
outer wood from the inner core, when a tree is cut down and 
sawed into logs of the desired size these are placed where the 
are numerous, and in a short time outer wood has 
been so tunneled and eaten by these insects that it can easily 
be scraped off from the hard core. Logs thus stripped of the 
edible portion are cut up and used for furniture, boxes, chests, 
addition to the advantage of not being attacked 
an agreeable incense-like odor that remains for 


useless outer layers of soft, woody tissues. 


to preserve 


chests, etc. 


ants most 


etc., which, in 
by ants, have 
years, 

This is due to the santal oil present, large quantities of which 
are distilled from the wood of the santal tree and used in medi- 
cine. Camphor wood is also reputed to have similar properties 
in repelling destructive insects and is widely used by the Chinese 
for furniture, etc. One who has never lived in the tropics can 
hardly realize the destructiveness of various species of ants, the 
white ant especially, which invade a house in swarms and bur- 
row and tunnel into the wood of buildings, into furniture, etc., 
in fact, often destroying an article like a chair or table in a 
single night. In the Philippines all wood used in government 
buildings is first treated with creosote. 
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FORMULAS FOR EFFERVESCENT SALTS 
PROPOSED FOR INCORPORATION IN 
THE NATIONAL FORMULARY 


ij HE following are the proposed new formulas for granular 
effervescent salts that have been suggested for inclusion 
in the forthcoming edition of the National Formulary. The 
committee is desirous of having them thoroughly tried by phar- 
macists in different sections of the country so as to avoid, 
much as possible, unfavorable comment after the final publica- 
tion of the book. Comments and criticisms based on practical 
experiences will’be welcome. Al! communications should be ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the committee, Prof. C. Lewis Diehl, 
932 Cherokee Road, Louisville, Ky., who will submit the com- 
ments to the sub-committee having the matter in charge. 


General Formula for Granular Effervescent Salts 


The citric acid directed in the formulas should be in clear, 
uneffloresced crystals and be finely powdered just before using. 
All other ingredients should be well dried at a temperature not 
exceeding 50° C., until they cease to lose weight and then finely 
powdered and passed through a No. 60 sieve. As atmospheric 
dampness, if present, will be absorbed by the finished granules 
and destroy the effervescent character of the salt, it is important 
that these preparations be made in a dry atmosphere. 


Directions for Granulating in an Oven 


ilaving prepared the citric acid and the other ingredients’ of 
the formula, as directed above, intimately mix the powders, 
without trituration, adding the citric acid last, and spread the 
resulting product evenly, about 9.5 mm. (34 inch) thick, on a 
sheet of paper on a canvass tray, glass plate or shallow porce- 
lain or enameled dish, and place it in an oven, heated to a tem- 
perature between 95° and 105° C. Allow the powder to remain 
in the oven, without stirring, until it has become moist and 
acquired the proper consistency, about that of dough, then im- 
mediately force the mass through a No. 6, tinned iron sieve and 
dry the granules at a temperature not exceeding 50° C. When 
dry, again pass the granular powder through a No. 6, tinned 
iron sieve, transfer it to dry bottles or containers and_her- 
metically seal them. 


Directions for Granulating on a Water Bath 


If a smail quantity of the salt is to be prepared, say 100 
Gm., the mixed powders may be transferred to a covered dish 
on a water bath or to a double boiler, heated by water actively 
boiling, the inner dish being actually in contact with the water, 
and the resulting pasty mass stirred until dry. The dry gran- 
ules should be immediately passed through a No. 6, tinned iron 
sieve and transferred to a dry container, which should then he 
hermetically sealed. 

Granular Effervescent Artificial Carlsbad Salt 
ACHR AGH ests vias de ee ties 250 Gm. 
Soduim: bicarbonate ..........<060%008 300 Gm. 
Carlsbad salt, artificial .266 Gm. 
SAUARIG SACIO soc ica ree st ae pee Oe 157 Gm. 
Sodium bicarbonate: 2... 0.1.6. ese swe 100 Gm. 

To yield about...... 1000 Gen. 

Prepare an effervescent salt by the method described in the 

general process given above : 


Granular Effervescent Artificial Kissingen Salt 


08 [1 ULMER Tc: CSR RR Cte enn ae ae 250 Gm. 
Sodium: bicarbonate. <.......6.006.068% 300 Gm. 
Kissingen salt, artificial .400 Gm. 
Tartaric acid EO te a 94 Gm. 
Sodium bicarbonate .106 Gm. 


To yield about......1000 Gm. 
Prepare an effervescent salt by the method described in the 
general process given above. 


Granular Effervescent Artificial Vichy Salt 


Citric acid ee 250.0 Gm. 

Sodium bicarbonate ..300.0 Gm. 

Vichy salt, artificial .................2500 Gm: 

gp came: 01 |: |e a gee A Fea 164.5 Gm. 

Sodium bicarbonate 185.5 Gm. 

To yield about...... 1000 )=6 Gm. 

Prepare an effervescent salt by the method described in the 

general process given above. 


Granular Effervescent Artificial Vichy Salt with Lithium 


lente acid ord roney esis ins eae ok RON GEE 
Sodium bicarbonate ................ 300.0 Gm. 
Vichy salt, artificial . oo... 00. 6eece. 250.0 Gm. 
Lithium IDE AGOMY Ard pies 4.0 one visio: afar ere 83.3. Gm. 
WaGtanic OIG, occ oo 6d cd anise 125.35 Gm. 
Sodium bicarbonate ....:..6.0<<¢066 141.35 Gm. 

To yield about......1000. Gm. 


Prepare an effervescent salt by the method described in the 
general process given above. 

Note. The lithiu: n citrate should be dried on a water bath 
until anhydrous before adding it to the mixture. 


Granular Effervescent Potassium Bromide 


CPESIE ACIGIN ciara coh cau 5 ecicies wate oe arse On CN: 
SOG DiCALHONAte c. 6. cose cnc se cin 300.0 Gm. 
Potassium Bromide. ... 0.650. ec.55s 166.66 Gm. 
Watt aniGe AGIGs «cere. Gsisstis 5 0berek sac OR Gane: 
Sodium bicarbonate ................2207 Gm. 

To yield about......10090 Gm 


Prepare an eftervescent salt by the method described in the 
general process given above. 


Alkaline Granular Effervescent Lithium, Potassium and 





Caffeine 
CHODIC AGI noe glo cos icin wens + as Om. 
Sodium bicar bonate Bd Sate Sule neickea® 2 SORRO GaeUe 
Caffeine ... ssceedisccetes Olen 
Sodium bicarbonate Edel See anctre ever a Od 83.33 Gm. 
Potassium bicarbonate ............. 83.33 Gm 


41.66 Gm. 
180.17 Gm. 
. 203.18 Gm. 


Lithium carbonate 
RAGRARIO PAGO) ccleccckyicc edi 
Sodium bicarbonate 


To yield about...... 10o0o0)|—s Gm 
Prepare an effervescent salt by the method described in the 
general process given above. 


Influence of Phosphates on 
Alcoholic Fermentation 


In a monograph on alcoholic fermentation, Harden (“Alco- 
holic Fermentation,” 1911) calls attention to the remarkable in- 
fluence exercised by soluble phosphates on the fermentation of 
glucose, fructose and other sugars by the enzymes of yeast, the 
rate of production of alcohol being rapidly accelerated by the 
addition of minute quantities cf phosphates to the mixtures of 
sugar and yeast. This is an important discovery, and throws 
light upon the hitherto uffexplained reason why fermentation 
occurred much more rapidly and effectively when the grain, or 
mash, was made with water from one district than when water 
of a different origin was used. Certain districts have long been 
famous for the quality of their fermented liquors, and while the 
fact was recognized that the water played an important part, 
little was known or understood of the reasons therefor; now, 
it seems certain, the effectiveness of the water is due to its con- 
taining a small amount of soluble phosphates. 

All phosphates, 
ating alcoholic fermentation from yeast; the acid phosphates are 
too acid, and inhibit the action of the yeast enzymes, the normal 
phosphates absorb carbon dioxide, as produced by fermeritation, 


however, are not suitable for use in acceler- 


so the most suitable salt is a secondary phosphate saturated with 
carbon dioxide. Sodium phosphate in solution saturated with 
carbon dioxide is suggested as the best accelerator of fermenta- 
tion. According to the author, the phosphate acts by the rapid 
and repeated formation of complex phosphorus compounds 
with the organic ferment (enzyme), which as rapidly transform 
the sugar into carbon dioxide and alcohol and break down into 
simpler molecular forms. The action is similar to catalysis, such 
as the combining of hydrogen and oxygen by spongy platinum, 
the phosphates seeming to be either the exciters or transferrers 
of energy, for the total amount of phosphates can be recovered 
almost completely at the end of the reaction or fermentation. 
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The Autobiography of a Druggist 


BY JAMES. A SYMINGTON, Ph.G. 


Mr. Symington has told in this series of autobiographical notes how he embarked in business on 
limited capital, but with unlimited energy, and how his business was developed to a paying basis. In 
the March number of the AMeRIcAN Druccist he told of the money that he made by the intelligent 


handling of medicine cabinets and of supplies for them. 


In the current installment he narrates his 


experience with the circulating library and tells how and why he purchased his own stock of books, 
finding it profitable to own rather than to lease the library. 


(Continued from page 106.) 


MAKING MONEY OUT OF CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY 


ae a previous occasion I stated that it was our custom to 
become thoroughly familiar with the goods of any line 
which we carried in stock. Hence, when we decided to add a 
circulating library to our side lines, it behooved us to find out 
all about the ins and outs of the book business as far as it re- 
lated to a circulating library. 

I was familiar with the ordinary methods pursued by the 
concerns which make it their business to establish branches of 
circulating libraries. As clerk, time and time again, I had to 
find new excuses for failure, on the part of the home office, to 
books which our readers most desired. It was all 
very nice in the first few weeks, when the branch had just been 
installed, and when special efforts were being made by the home 
office to create a reading clientele. Then new books were put 
in generously and a reader experienced little or no difficulty 
in selecting an interesting book. But after a few weeks, when 
the regular readers had gone through the available supply, when 
inquiries for more new books and more frequent changes be- 
came more and more the order of the day, when the supply 
from the home office became more and more irregular and less 
and less dependable, when our available excuses became ex- 
hausted, the library used to become not only a source of les- 
sened income as a side line but it also became a general detri- 
ment to the People are too prone to judge us by our 
failures, even though they be not of our making. Realizing, 
therefore, the utter uselessness of relying on any established 
system of circulating library as far as I had been able to test 
them, I concluded to own and operate the library myself and 
be my own home office. 

The first step to take in this direction was to find out what 
books to buy. I began to ascertain from our customers what 
methods they pursued in selecting their reading of fiction. I 
found that some, a good many in fact, wandered into the store 
without any definite idea as to what book they wanted, glanced 
over the titles of the different books exhibited, read a page here 
and there at random and finally “took a chance.” Others gath- 
their information from friends. Still others carefully 
perused the book—reviews in the Saturday and Sunday editions 
of the daily papers and those of the more popular periodicals, 
and made their selection of reading matter accordingly. 

I concluded that while the last method was possibly the best 
to keep in touch with modern literature, vet would it be unwise 
to overlook the first two. So we commenced to gather book- 
from all From our customers we learned 
the names of their favorite writers of fiction, from daily news- 
paper advertisements of the book departments of the big dry- 
goods stores we copied the names of the books advertised; sur- 
face, elevated, and subway car ads. of books of the hour were 
carefully noted; wholesalers in the book line were interviewed 
and the names of the best sellers ascertained. Prices were in- 
quired into and we found that we could purchase most of the 
popular books at an average price of 85 cents. We madc up a 
list of one hundred books which had been mentioned most by 


supply the 


store, 


ered 


information sides. 


our various sources of information and found that a little less 
than a hundred dollars would pay for the outfit. Sectional book- 
cases to accommodate the library was obtainable new for $25, 
of a wood to match the store fixtures. A library card for keep- 
ing a record of the books was designed as follows: 


Stub, 





CIRCULATING LIBRARY. Name of Book: 
SYMINGTON’S UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 


PHARMACY Name of Customer: 





SE AMMON=. voy cs oo oso x sole ss Address: 
eer ee Returned: ........ 
EL chk bbsdntions cea eeee xe Taken: Ret. : 
2 cents a day, minimum 5 cents. 
Any book lost must be paid for at Reference: 
| actual cost to us. 





This card was 6 by 1% inches, perforated at the 4 inch divis- 
ion, so that the larger part would go to the customer while the 
stub remained with us as our record. On the part given to the 
customer we had the face printed as indicated above, while the 
reverse side was used for advertising some seasonable specialty. 
I remember well how we boosted our perfume department by 
perfuming these cards with some special odor, printing this fact 
and the name of the perfume on the advertising side of our 
book tags and asking our customers to inquire for more samples, 
etc. Marking the date of return on the customer’s card did away 
with any arguments should the clerk forget to mark off the 
return of a book on the stub kept as record. 

When we were ready to begin, had the books in the store, 
cards ready and everything in shipshape, we mailed to every 
name on our mailing list a copy of the following letter: 

SYMINGTON’S itis” <> siiaatii PHARMACY. 
c. 


J SRM SViass doer Nica <ahael 
GREETINGS:— 

Ever since we opened our up-to-the-minute Pharmacy it 
has been our aim to keep up-to-the-minute in supplying all 
the wants of our customers in the most thorough and satis- 
fying manner. Before any new department we have always 
endeavored to first ascertain the wishes and preferences of 
our customers and then we proceeded to comply with these 
wishes. Our success thus far makes us feel that we are 
following the right path. 

In announcing the opening of our latest department, A 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, we take just pride in stating 
that we believe to have equipped our library in such a man- 
ner as to fully satisfy the taste of the most fastidious of our 
readers. None but the latest books have found space on our 
shelves and none but the latest shall ever be accommodated 
there. 

It is barely possible that we omitted to purchase the very 
book you want. If so, we will gladly put it in stock just 
as soon as you make your desire known to us. We are 
running the library for your pleasure and for our profit, 
therefore we want to have on hand books the reading of 
which will give you pleasure and bring us our profit. 

We will always gladly welcome any suggestion about 
books to be added to the library. 

The charges are two cents per day, with a minimum 
charge of five cents. We require no deposit. We trust you 
with the books willingly. 

To introduce our library to you we will, on presentation of 
this letter, loan you any book in our library, free of charge 
for three days. We want to convince you that the books 
we have are worth reading. 

Yours for business, 
JAMES SYMINGTON, 


Thus we launched our circulating library. The card system 
which we had adopted enabled us to trace at any time books taken 
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out, and by filing the stubs we could credit each book with its 
own earnings, thus enabling us to arrive at fairly accurate fig- 
ures as to profit, etc. Whenever a book had been out for two 
weeks we sent the following postal to the reader having the 
book: 


SYMINGTON’S, Etc. 


sccGsteistetanatere you took from our library a book entitled 
nites Sied @ eases by ........ (name of author). Of course we 
have no objections to your keeping the book as long as you 
like, but we thought that perhaps you had finished the book 
and simply forgotten to return it, thus unnecessarily piling 
up loan charges against yourself. Hence this polite reminder. 
Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES SYMINGTON. 


The reading matter on the reverse side of the library card 
was frequently changed to advertise seasonable articles and 
proved a valuable addition to our other advertising matter. 

Whenever a book was mentioned which we did not stock 
we tried to get a line on its popularity from customers, reviews, 
book stores, etc., and generally added it to the library. New 
books were paid for from the proceeds of the library, as were 
the new cases which became necessary from time to time. From 
careful observation we ascertained that on an average a new 
book, costing about $1, was paid for in the first three months, was 
read enough in the next nine months to yield a profit of at least 
100 percent. over cost, maintenance, store expenses, etc. Half 
the cost of the library cards was charged to store advertising. 
Five percent. of the cost of the book was charged up for lost 
books, and with a little care we succeeded in reducing this item 
to about 3 percent. 

As new books were added they were mixed in with the old 
ones, and frequent rearrangement of the book cases helped in 
waking up “sleepers.” 

A carefully typewritten list, giving the name of the book and 
of the author and of its general motive, whether travel, love, 
adventure, etc., was a great help in enabling readers to select 
books. After a couple of years we began sorting out books 
which had not moved at all for more than three months, and 
when we had a couple of dozen on hand we would send them 
to some nearby hospital or other charity institution for the use 
of its inmates. Thus we were enabled to even give unto the 
needy of what we had so bountifully. 


(To be continued.) 


RECENT RESEARCHES ON 
PLANT PRINCIPLES 


HE Wellcome Chemical Research Laboratories, London, 

England, under the direction of Dr. Frederick B. Power, 

Ph. D., has recently issued an interesting series of bulletins rela- 

tive to the investigations carried on in these laboratories as to 

the medicinal value of plants and as to their constituents. From 

these bulletins the following notes have been selected as being 
of general interest to pharmacists. 

Gelsemium.—This_ plant, gelsemium sempervirens, the 
yellow jessamine of the Southern states, has been found to 
contain three alkaloidal principles, one of which, gelsemine, pos- 
sesses a definite crystalline form and can be obtained in the 
form of crystalline salts with acids while the two remaining 
alkaloids have not as yet been obtained in pure crystalline form 
of definite composition. Contrary to the usual belief, the crys- 
talline alkaloid, gelsemine, was found to have little physiological 
action, whereas the non-crystalline bases were found to be pow- 
erful respiratory poisons, one milligram of the hydrochloride 
injected intravenously into rabbits causing death in about twenty- 
five minutes. There is much confusion in the nomenclature of 
the active principles derived from gelsemium; thus English 
works refer to the inactive crystalline product of this plant as 
gelsemine and the amorphous bodies as gelseminine, while ex- 
actly the reverse nomenclature is employed by German writers. 
In view of these investigations and the positive differentiation 
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of the active and inactive principles it would be advisable to 
adopt a nomenclature that would not cause misunderstanding or 
possible death, as there is the same confusion here as in naming 
the active principles of digitalis. 

Iris—A thorough examination has been made of the root 
of iris versicolors, the common “blue flag,” the experiments be- 
ing made upon dried roots well authenticated. No definite prin- 
ciple could be isolated although considerable amounts of resin- 
ous matter were extracted which proved to be practically. inert 
when administered to animals in the usual way of physiological 
testing. As the root of iris in the fresh state evidently pos- 
sesses considerable potency as an emetic and cathartic it is prob- 
able that there is a volatile principle not yet isolated to which 
it owes its activities, as its activity is practically destroyed after 
prolonged drying or age. The root of iris when fresh has long 
been used as a cathartic and emetic by Eclectic practitioners and 
a preparation made from it under the name of iridin is a part 
of their materia medica. 

Lasiosiphon Meissnerianus.—This is a plant whose habitat 
is in South Africa belonging to the same species as the 
plant from which mezereon bark is derived. It is used by the 
natives as a counter irritant and stimulant, the remedy being 
prepared as a decoction or infusion of the bark, often being used 
as a remedy for snake bite. The bark of this plant possesses 
powerful irritant and even vesicating properties, which were 
found to reside in the resinous principles therein contained. If 
a small fragment of the bark is chewed there is hardly any 
taste at first but in a short time a burning sensation in the 
mouth and throat sets in which may persist for twenty-four 
hours. As yet this plant has not been used medicinally except 
by natives and some South African practitioners who have used 
it as a counter irritant and stimulant in the absence of mus- 
tard. The general properties seem to be very similar to mez- 
ereon except that it is more acrid and possibly more powerful 
as an irritant alterative and stimulant. 

Withania Somnifera—This is a plant which occurs al- 
most as a weed in South Africa and for which great sedative 
and hypnotic properties have been claimed, it having a wide use 
among the natives as a sleep producing agent in fevers and as a 
reliever of pain. The active principle of this plant was found to 
be an alkaloid, provisionally named somniferine, which was 
found to possess little narcotic effect when tested physiologically. 
Inasmuch as this plant belongs to the order solanaceae special 
efforts were directed to the detection of mydriatic alkaloids, but 
none were found. It is possible that the action of this plant, 
like many others, depends pon some principle that is destroyed 
or altered in drying the fresh root or plant, for an infusion has 
long been used by the Boer farmers of the Transvaal as a seda- 
tive in fevers, this being prepared from the fresh plant. 


Sterilization of Milk by Ultra Violet Rays 


It has been found that the ultra violet rays emitted from the 
Cooper Hewitt mercury vapor lamp have a powerful bactericidal 
action and that milk can be thoroughly sterilized by exposure to 
this light without affecting its properties, as is the case when 
milk is heated as in pasteurization or boiling. An experimental 
plant has been established in a large Western dairy to test this 
discovery, the milk being made to flow in a thin sheet over glass 
plates under which are a series of mercury vapor tubes, after 
the usual cooling, filtration, etc. Experimental tests have shown 
excellent results, a brief exposure of thin films of milk to these 
rays sufficing for the practical sterilization in a few minutes. 
The same principle has been applied to the sterilization of water 
and has been proved to be both cheap and effective. Small out- 
fits have been tested in the field by the Japanese army with 
good results, the current for the lamps being furnished by small 
gasoline engines and dynamo. 
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Old Time Makers of Medicine 

AMERICAN Drucoist will no doubt recall the 
Walsh before the 
Association 
Doctor 


f the 


lecture delivered by Dr. James J. 


xeacders 
delightful 


New York neh of the American Pharmaceutical 





some tim ago on the historical aspects of pharmacy. 

Walsh, w is professor of the history of medicine and also 
professor of nervous diseases and dean of the School of Medi- 
cine of Fordham University, has collated a number of his 
iddresses and lectures on historical subjects and made them 
into an interesting book under the above title. 

th thor takes up first the early Christian medical writers, 

id then devotes chapters to prominent Jewish physicians and to 
the ributions of the Arabs to the science of medicine, and 
finally medieval medicine. 

One the most interesting chapters is that devoted to the 
women physicians of the Middle Ages, for those who have not 
tudi he history of medicine will be surprised to learn how 
uuportant a position was occupied by the women physicians of 
tl ’ \nother chapter is devoted to dentistry, a subject 
whi s rather overlooked by most medic:il historians. The 


result is one of the most fascinating volumes that has-ever been 


publi-hed on medicinal history of the Midcle Ages, for the 
author has devoted the major portion of his work to this inter 
estil Doctor Walsh is an ardent partisan of the Church, 

fact of which he makes no secret, either in his addresses or 
i! s re formal work as presented in this volume, and in 

me s his choice of authorities is open to criticism on the 
groun f accuracy. Nevertheless the book is most interesting 


Municipal Chemistry 


In the spring of I910 a series of lectures, some thirty in 
were given at the College of the City of New York on 


in munic!pal 


number, 
subjects relating to the application of chemistry 
life and sanitation. The lectures were opened hy the Professor 
f Dr. Charles Baskerville, with an address on Sami 
Some idea of the scope of the volume into 


or ( 





mistry, 
tation in the City. 
which the lectures have been collected’ may be gained from the 
fact that there 
three on f 
drugs and 
waste disposal, one on sewerage, two on illuminating gas, one on 


were three lectures on water supply, one on milk, 


and food inspection and examination, three on 


their adulteration, four on streets and roads, two on 


the smoke problem, one on ventilation, one on textiles, two on 





combustibles and explosives, one on paint, one on iron and steel, 


one on cement and concrete and one on parks, gardens and play- 
The lecturers include such men as Dr. H. W. Wiley, 


Kebler, Prof. Virgil Coblentz, Dr. Arthur H. Elliott, 


grounds. 
Dr. L. F 


Makers OF Menpicine, The Story of the Medical Sciences 
during the idle Ages. By James J. Walsh, K.C.St.G, M.D., Ph. D., 
Dean a rof of the History of Medicine and of Nervous Diseases 
at Fordham University School of Medicine. Fordham University Press, 
1911 450 pp. Price, $2.00 net. Postage 15 cents. 

*MunicipaL CHEMISTRY, a series of thirty lectures by experts on the 
application of the principles of chemistry to the city, delivered at the 
College of the City of New York. Edited by Charles Baskerville, Ph.D., 
F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry and Director of the Laboratory, College 
of the City of New York. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 239 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York; 6 Bouverie street, London, E, C 
Price $s net 
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Dr. N. L. Britton, Maximilian Toch, A. 
Thomas C. Darlington. 


Dr. A. A. 
S. Cushman, 


Brenaman, 
and Dr. 


Board Questions Answered 
lhis 1s certainly a book which has been needed, and besides 
a book with a mission. Board Questions Answered will prove 
to every candidate who wants to refresh his memory 
Being made 


valuable 
before taking a board of pharmacy examination. 
up of complete will also familiarize the student or the 
reader with the character of the questions asked by the boards 
This book wil] also serve another purpose 


sets it 


in the different states 

namely, to be read by the pharmacist, be he proprietor or 
clerk, or even teacher, and thus serve to freshen up their mem- 
ory as to matters pharmaceutical. laid upoa 
the fact that the questions are complete sets and that no ques- 


Special stress is 


tion, not even a catch question, has been omitted or dodged. 
We find ten states represented—namely, New York, Pennsyl- 
ania, Massachusetts, Ohio, New Jersey, Illinois, Indianz, Ne- 
braska, North Carolina Texas. 

As usual, the subjects are generally divided into pharmacy, 
The boards of 


and 


chemistry, and materia medica, including botany. 
Massachusetts and Illinois also have a separate subject on Pre- 
scriptions, a subject which should be included in the examina- 
Ohio, New Jersey and Nebraska have sep- 
North Carolina includes materia 


tions of all states. 
arate questions on Toxicology 
and Texas 
Strange to 


medica, toxicology and posology under one heading, 


y and toxicolory together. 


emistry and toxicology. 


has prescriptions, posolog 
say, Indiana combines ch Pennsylvania 
does not separate the questions into different subjects and we 
find that materia medica and botany are missing in the New 
York examination. 


A Lexicon of Drugs and Chemicals 
The twelfth edition of Koenig's Lexicon of Drugs and Chem- 
icals has heen revised and rewritten by Dr. Georg Frerichs, of 
Bonn, and Dr. While this 
work does not undertake to fill the place of a dispensatory or of 


Heinrich Frerichs, of Brunswick. 
a text book, it will nevertheless prove most useful to pharma- 
cists and physicians, who from time to time stand in need of a 
brief description of the properties and uses of drugs. The work 
is arranged alphabetically, the names being given in Latin with 
the synonyms in German, English, French, Dutch and Danish. 
These synonyms are all listed in the index so that they can be 
The volume has been revised in accordance with 
It embraces 


traced easily. 
the latest edition of the German Pharmacopceia. 


not only drugs, but a number of technical chemicals, and has a 


special department devoted to those food products which have 
been introduced under copyrighted names. 


Compiled by John Helfman, A. B., B. S. Phar., assistant editor of The 
Bulletin of Pharmacy. With introduction by Harrv B Mason, Ph.G., 
editor of The Bulletin of Pharmacy. Published by E. G. Swift, Detroit, 
Mich. iort. 172 pages, cloth bound. Price, $1.50. 

2JoH, Kart KOnic’s WARENLEXIKON; mit Lateinischen, Deutschen, 
Englischen, Franzésischen, Hollandischen und Danischen Bezeichnungen; 
zwolfte Auflage: von Dr, Geosg Frerichs, Bonn, und Dr. Heinrich Frerichs, 
traunschweig: Braunschweig; Friedr. Vieweg & Sohn. to11r. New York: 
E. Steger & Co. $2.40. 
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Ricin Test for Pepsin—X. T., Canada, inquires what is 
meant by the ricin test to determine the strength of pepsin. The 
ricin test for determining the pepsin content of the gastric juice, 
but not of the strength of pepsin, as our Canadian subscriber 
seems to think, is carried out as follows: Dissolve 1 Gm. of ricin 
in 100 Ce. of a 5 percent. solution of sodium chloride, and filter. 
Mix 2 Cc. of this filtrate with 0.5 Cc. of decinormal hydrochloric 
acid solution; 1 Cc. of diluted stomach contents is added and 
allowed to remain at blood temperature for three hours. Fer- 
ments clear up the ricin deposits. The quantity of pepsin is 
determined from the amount of dilution to which the stomach 
contents may be subjected and still cause the ricin to disappear. 
The amount of gastric juice which is sufficient to clear up the 
2 Ce. of a 2 percent, ricin solution in three hours, kept at the 
blood temperature, is considered as I pepsin unit. The normal 
stomach contents contain about 100 pepsin units to the cubic 
centimetre. 


Etching Fluid for Damascening Steel—W. B., Germany. 
The production of a damascened surface on steel or iron articles 
requires expert workmanship as well as a suitable etching fluid. 
One of the best formulas for producing the effect of damascen- 
ing on gun barrels is the following, which is used in one of the 
oldest gunshops in this country: 

Nithate, Ol COppen fc 6 schoo. ecw I ounce 
Sweet Spirit OF lire «i... ..%. 05 05 2+. 20OunCES 
Water, soft, to make .I pint 

Dissolve the nitrate of copper in the water, add the sweet 
spirit of nitre and shake ‘well. Before applying this fluid the 
article to be etched must first be cleansed from all grease and 
dipped for a few moments into a bath of dilute sulphuric acid; 
after which the etching fluid is applied liberally and allowed to 
remain in contact with the metal for ten or fifteen minutes. If 
a clear brown finish is desired the article, as, for instance, a 
gun barrel, is rinsed off with water, dried and given a polish 
with an oily cloth. If the article is to be finished with the char- 
acteristic wavy effect of Damascus steel, it should be vigorously 
scrubbed with a coarse brush after immersion in the etching 
liquid, the effect produced depending upon the manner of brush- 
ing and the amount of etching fluid used. By skilful use of 
the brush and allowing time for the etching fluid to act on the 
metal of the article to be treated, effects very similar to actual 
damascened articles may be produced. The addition of one 
dram of concentrated nitric acid to the above formula will add 
to its effectiveness if the articles are made of hard, or high 
carbon, steel. 


Sweeping Compounds.—A. G. F., Philadelphia, asks for = 
formula for a preparation that may be used for cleaning floor; 
without raising dust and which will not mar their surface or 


polish. One of the best formulas, used extensively, is this: 


FLoor SWEEPING CoMPOUND. 

Sawdust, very finely ground......... 10 pounds 

INEROSGIC. Ol) sak. s ewes tichoeas osu ateee Y pint 
Mix the kerosene oil with a portion of the sawdust, as much 
as will absorb it, then mix this with the remainder by sifting 
or thorough shaking. This mixture is cheap and easily prepared 
and is very effective in removing the dust and dirt from pol- 
lished floors. A smal] quantity should be sprinkled over the 


floor before sweeping and a dry broom used, the floor being 





swept in such a manner that the compound is spread over its 
surface so that the dust, ete., may be absorbed. 
be swept is polished or is of hardwood finish a brush should be 


If the floor to 


used instead of a broom, as the latter is apt to scratch and mar 


its surface. The proportions of oil and sawdust given above 


are those for ordinary pine sawdust; coarsely ground saw- 
dust will require more oil. Liquid petrolatum has b 
mended for this use, but is objectionable in that it is apt to 


the Hoor greasy and affect the polish; glycerin and water have 


peen recom- 


make 


also been employed, but glycerin makes the floor wet and sticky 
in damp weather and water alone is not effective. An article 


on both wet and dry methods of cleaning carpets was pub- 


lished in the AMERICAN DrucGist for December, tort 


Stiffening Bristles of Hair Brushes.—l. \WV. F., Alabama, 


sends a query as to how the bristles of a hair brush can be 
stiffened after they have become soft from frequent cleansing, 
a question that many druggists have had asked them. If the 


1 
good 


bristles are of quality and have no‘ been broken or 
loosened they may be restored to good condition by soaking the 
brush a short time in saturated alum water, rinsing thoroughly 
and placing the brush in bright sunlight to dry. Drying « hair 
brush by artificial heat too quickly is sure to injure the 


\nother method 


iristles 
of the brush and make them brittle. suegested 
by an English author is treatment with formaldehyde. The fol- 


lowing solution is suggested as having given excellent results: 


SoLuTION F-R STIFFENING BrISTLES. 


Formaldehyde, 40 percent. solution....15 parts 
ALICGHOP 6 6.622520 cia ce ag PAF 
Water .40 parts 


A good quality of denatured alcohol might be used to sheapen 
wood alcohol should not be used because of 


d into 


this mixture, but 
its irritating and poisonous effects. The 
a shallow 
when the brush is put into it, back upward, and the bristles are 


mixture 1s pour 
t ‘ ristles 


dish in just sufficient quantity to cover the 


allowed to soak in the liquid over night, after which the brush 





is taken out, shaken thoroughly and dried in sunlight. The 


bristles may be given a slight rinsing in cold water before dry- 
ing, but warm water must never be used, as this would soften 
them again. Of course, the mixture will dissolve the varnish or 
polish off the back of a cheap hair brush; it is adapted only to 
brushes of the better class, and in this latter case it would per- 
haps be more profitable to the druggist to sell the customer a 


new brush. 


Ohio, has had sev 


Whitening Bone Articles—J. T. \V 


eral requests from customers for a preparation that would 
whiten bone and ivory articles that have become vellow from 
age and has referred the question to this journal. The treat- 


ment of such articles depends largely upon their character; if 
they are of bone or ivory alone immersion in a ten percent. so- 
lution of hydrochloric acid for ten or fifteen minutes and a 
thorough rinsing afterward will usually restore them to their orig- 
inal whiteness. If this fails, soak the articles to be bleached in 
a strong solution of hydrogen dioxide to which has been added 
about ten percent. of either hydrochloric or acetic acid, allow- 
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with a very dilute solution of ammonia water. Nitric acid is 
often recommended for cleansing bone and ivory articles, but 
it should not be used except very dilute, unless a yellow tint is 
desired. Strong alkalies, like soda and ammonia, will also color 
bone and ivory articles yellow. Perhaps the best and surest 
way to clean bone and ivory articles is the following: First 
remove all grease, dirt, etc., by use of soap and warm water, 
then smear thickly with a paste made by adding sufficient spirit 
of ammonia (not ammonia water) to precipitated chalk to make 
a thin paste. Allow this to remain on for several hours, then 
wipe off with a damp cloth or wash in warm water if prac- 
ticable; the articles so treated will usually look yollower than 
at first, but if they are then washed or dipped for a few minutes 
in a saturated solution of oxalic acid their original whiteness 
will be restored. Piano keys which have become yellowed by 
age may be restored to orginal whiteness by cleansing them 
first with benzin and then applying acidulated hydrogen dioxide 
solution made into a paste with fullers’ earth. Allow the paste 
to remain on a few hours, then cleanse the keys with a cloth 
moistened with warm water. 

How to Obtain Government Publications.—Inquiries fre- 
quently come to THE AMERICAN Druccist asking how and 
where the various scientific and technical books and pamphlets 
printed by the Government for public distribution may be ob- 
tained, so this abstract of a letter from the Superintendent of 
Public Documents will doubtless be of value to those who de- 
sire some public document but who may not know the proper 
way of getting it. All requests for public documents, that is, 
books, pamphlets, etc., printed by the Government for public 
distribution, must be addressed to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., who will 
supply these upon compliance with the regulations of this office, 
if in print. There are two classes of public documents, one 
which is printed and distributed without cost to the recipient, 
such as the Congressional Record, another which is sent to the 
person requesting it upon the payment of its cost to the Govern- 
ment for printing, binding, etc. This latter class includes most 
of the technical and scientific publications which are of value 
and interest to the pharmacist, and their list contains some of 
the most important and valuable reports of special investiga- 
tors issued in late years. The cost of these documents is 
ridiculously small, from five to twenty-five cents for a book or 
pamphlet that probably cost hundreds of dollars and years of 
labor to produce. The office of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments issues monthly a list of recent publications, which names 
and describes each and gives its price, author, etc. This list 
will be sent (regularly) to any person making proper applica- 
tion, and documents mentioned therein will be promptly sent 
to him on remittance of the price named. Lists of public docu- 
ments on special] subjects may also be obtained by application 
to the office of the superintendent, by naming the class of pub- 
lications desired, which give their price, author, etc. 





Calamine and Carmine.—W. H. S., New York, asks for 
the definition of these substances and an explanation as to how 
they differ. The first is a mineral, the second an organic 
product. Calamine is the purified native carbonate of zinc, oc- 
curring as a pale, pinkish-brown powder and should be free 
from gritty particles. It is almost entirely soluble in hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acid with marked effervescence, and the 
solution should give the usual reactions for zinc. Calamine was 
formerly used to considerable extent as a dusting powder for 
wounds, ulcers, etc., and as the basis for ointments, but 
has been practically replaced by the oxide of zinc for such 
uses, this latter being now prepared artificially in a high state 
of purity and fineness. Carmine, or carmine red, chemically 
carminic acid, is a substance derived from the cochineal insect, 
a species of beetle which is native in Mexico and Central Amer- 
ican countries, the female alone being official as containing the 
greatest amount of coloring matter. Carmine is prepared by 
precipitating a decoction of the dried bodies of this insect with 
alum, cream of tartar or other salts, the best quality being ob- 


sores, 
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tained from use of potassium bitartrate. This precipitate is 
collected and carefully dried and forms the carmine of com- 
merce, the tint depending upon the precipitant used. Carmine 
should be entirely soluble in dilute ammonia water, any residue 
probably being a mineral adulterant. Pure carmine is soluble 
in water, alcohol and alkaline solutions, but is insoluble in oils, 
hence cannot be used for coloring the latter, annatto being the 
most suitable coloring agent for oils and fats. On account of 
the increased price and scarcity of cochineal commercial car- 
mine is often greatly adulterated,. its aluminum salt, carmine 
lake, being used to a considerable extent as an adulterant. The 
test of practically complete solubility in dilute ammonia water 
should be applied to samples before purchase. Calamine should 
not be confused with Bolus Armenica, silicate of aluminum, a 
substance of similar appearance and formerly used extensively. 


A Cheap Cement for General Use.—J. T. W., Tennessee, 
requests a formula for a cement, or adhesive paste, for general 
household use that can be made cheaply and which can be 
used for paper, leather, china, glassware, etc., but (must be) 
different from ordinary glue or mucilage. This is a difficult 
question, as glue is the basis of practically all cements for do- 
mestic use, but perhaps the following recipe, which has been 
tried out successfully, may meet the requirements. The chief 
disadvantage is that it is affected by hot water; its advantages 
are that it will adhere to any surface, smooth, rough, polished 
or absorbent; that it may be used for paper, cloth, leather, glass- 
ware, chinaware, etc. It is perhaps the best cement for mending 
fine china and cut glass articles that are not frequently washed 
with hot water, as it is transparent and does not stain like ordi- 
nary glue. 

HousEHOLD CEMENT. 


GET URORCIA: cinco sine xk coo es5 oe shee eee 4 ounces 
Biehl; OWHONED: 6S suis cnn’ ainices dele ain 3 ounces 
PRR ase 5 nt ob hues aes oeahe koe I ounce 
ee RO eee eer ee ee 16 ounces 


ROE MAOURS:, 4scos oi ccesdoxawasnsene Y% dram 


Dissolve the gum acacia and sugar in the water, add the 
starch and stir until a smooth mixture results. Heat this over 
a low gas flame, or on a water bath, with constant stirring until 
the starch has assumed the soluble form, then add the oil of 
cloves (or other essential oil) and mix thoroughly. The cooled 
paste, or cement, should be translucent and of thick consistency, 
about that of ordinary tar, not a solid paste like commercial 
adhesive pastes. The secret of manufacture lies in the perfect 
conversion of the starch to a soluble form and its thorough 
blending with the gum acacia. ‘ 

This paste is valuable to druggists because it is effective on 
glazed paper and glassware and is a strong achesive. It can be 
made cheaply and sold for general household use either in col- 
lapsible tin tubes or in glass jars. 


Hair Tonics.—The ever recurring question for a formula for 
a “hair tonic’ has again been brought to our attention by A. F. 
B., Michigan, and in reply the following is suggested as having 
stood the test of ten years’ use in one of the largest establish- 
ments in the eastern states, where the treatment of the hair and 
scalp is made a specialty. 


Hatr Tonic AND DANDRUFF PREVENTATIVE. 


RRR NINNN oe ice ie OE ee eG Ae ete ea 8 Gm 
POAMCMEIC BACH koa clam Ue na xe ting eae 1 Gm 
TOS 0 laa ee OGD Ce, eR Rear 0.3 Gm 
Ch OPUS RS ne Geen EOE oer | 0.3 Gm 
OE TV c) | UA cogent are tira Mee Ta ee nn nee an 10 Gm 
PUNT Se Die cies ans Sabo xee cose 
WRT ee os, Pig laie uat one Epc Sea 50 Cc. 


Dissolve the resorcin, castor*oil and other ingredients in the 
alcohol, add to this solution the water, warmed to about 120° 
Fahr., in smali quantities, shaking after each addition. This 
formula should yield a clear mixture, but as the solubility of 
castor oil differs with the temperature of the alcoholic liquid it 
may be necessary to filter the resulting mixture in cold weather. 
The formula given above may be considered as the basic mixture 
to which any desired perfume may be added. A perfume for 
hair tonics that has the merit of being agreeable to most persons 
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and without the offensive odor of the cheap barber shop may 
be made from this formula 


PERFUME FOR Hair TONICS. 


Oil of lavender flowers ............... 10 Cc. 
OM Ot TEMOR ATES .5-6ssb a ve oes baie see 10 Ce. 
OUBOT DEnmantOle <i caso cateerevb scie-niee ots Ex Ofc 


Mix the oils and dissolve in enough deodorized alcoho] to 
make 50 Cc. This quantity is sufficient to perfume from 1,000 
to 2,000 Cc. of hair tonic, according to the strength of odor de- 
sired. Another formula for perfuming hair tonics contains the 
oils of rose and orange flowers, dissolved in alcohol and used 
in the proportion of 1 Cc. of the mixed oils to 100 Cc. of hair 
tonic. Quinine, in popular opinion, has great merits as a hair 
tonic, but it is very doubtful if it has the slightest effect on the 
scalp and hair follicles. Pilocarpine is another drug which has 
‘been widely exploited as a grower of hair, with equally small 
merit. Resorcin is the one drug that has been proved to have 
actual beneficial action in promoting the growth of hair, this 
because it has a specific action in destroying the dandruff germ, 
or parasite that destroys the roots of hairs, the hair bulb or fol- 
licle. Nothing will make hair grow when once the hair root is 
dead, as well expect a plant to grow from a dead seed, but dis- 
eased and debilitated hair roots can be nursed into vigor just the 
same as can an ailing plants. One of the first requisites for 
a luxuriant growth of hair is cleanliness, which means keeping 
the hair and scalp clean by use of a mild soap, avoiding harsh 
alkaline shampoos, which remove the natural oils of the hair 
and, render it dry and brittle. More harm is done to the hair 
by excessive shampooing than by anything else. Second, supply 
the hair follicles, or roots, with a little oil occasionally, especially 
if the hair is naturally dry and brittle. Coconut oil is best for 
this purpose, clive oi] and castor oil being next best. The oil 
should be rubbed into the scalp and hair glands by the finger 
tips, a small quantity only being required. If this treatment is 
systematically followed and the lotion mentioned used the hair 
will soon recover its pristine softness, color and luxuriance. 
For those desiring a hair tonic containing quinine, this recipe is 
given: 


QUININE Hater Tonic. 


{EDCNT BY 2.0) Foe ae ges Mecane ate Ie cere RC as ee 8 Gm. 
Quinine hydrochloride .................. 4 Gm. 
ainctufe of ‘cantharides .............60% 10 Ce. 
RICUGUTODE OXUTACE 665 cases vcs snses 10 Ce. 
ITC: AICOHON, (isc4 6s ccheaiae sieratekwie ba cee 500 Cc 


Color if desired with 5 Cc. of tincture of cudbear, N. F. 


A Reaction of Hydrastis—Into a test tube containing 
several cubic centimetres of concentrated hydrochloric acid, a 
very dilute aqueous solution of the extract of hydrastis is gradu- 
ally dropped until the mixture begins to take on a yellowish hue. 
At this time (Pharm. Praxis., 1911, p. 492) a little calcium hypo- 
chlorite is added and the whole shaken vigorously, when the 
liquid becomes a pale pink and gradually changes to a pale yel- 
lowish brown. 

Alteration in Solubility of Solid Extracts—Examination 
of the solubility of various solid extracts in alcohol and water 
shows considerable differences due to the effects of age. Accord- 
ing to Jacobsen (Arch. f. pharm. und chem., numbers 8 and 9, 
IQII), extracts of rhubarb, colocynth, and nux vomica showed no 
change in their solubilities in alcohol or water after being kept 
for six to eight months; extract of gentian became less soluble 
in strong alcohol, but showed no change in its solubility in dilute 
alcohol. Extracts of henbane and belladonna showed such dif- 
ferences that no general statement could be made in regard to 
them. The solubility of extract of rhubarb did not depend on 
the temperature at which it was kept. 


A Test for the Fluidextract of Hamamelis.—To identify 
this extract (Pharm. Praxis., 1911, p. 491) one drop may be 
added to 5 Cc. of glycerin, which is then diluted up to 100 Cc. 
with distilled water. There is thus obtained a clear, colorless 
liquid; 1 or 2 Cc. of this mixture is placed in a test tube and five 


times its volume of ammonia is added. This gives a rose color, 
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which rapidly changes to a clear brown, almost yellow. If to 
this is added a concentrated solution of bicarbonate of soda, no 
change is observed while it is cold, but on heating the mixture 
takes on a greenish brown tinge. 


The Determination of Formaldehyde in Formol.—The 
method of Wastenson (Svensk. form. Tidskr., 1911, No. 14, 
through Les Nouveaux Remédes, 1912, February 8) depends 
upon the fact that formaldehyde reacts with sodium sulphite with 
the formation of a bisulphite compound and the liberation of 
sodium hydroxide, as shown in the following equation: HCOH 
+Na,SO,+H,O=H.C(OH)SO,Na+NaOH. As sodium sulphite 
is neutral in reaction to phenolphthalein, the sodium hydroxide 
may be then titrated with this indicator. The sulphite of com- 
merce, however, Owing to its method of preparation, always 
contains a little carbonate, and is therefore alkaline in reaction, 
so a solution of the bisulphite should be added to the sulphite 
solution, to the point of decoloration, before applying the test. 


Seal Oil.—It is stated by Wingard (Ap. Zt., 1911, p. 534) 
that the properties of the oil of seal are so little recognized that 
the oil is seldom prescribed, although a plentiful supply might be 
obtained. Analyses carried on at the University of Upsala show 
that it closely resembles codliver oil in the freezing point, specific 
gravity, in the indices of saponification, acidity, etherification, 
index of Hehner, of Reichert-Meissl, and acetyl, as well as in 
its content of glycerin, phosphorus and iodine. The total quan- 
tities of solid and liquid fatty acids are also very similar. In 
fact, the only essential differences is in the quantity of non- 
saturated fatty acid, which amounts to considerably more in the 
Seal oil has a less pronounced flavor and odcr than 
The two oils are equally nutritious. 


seal oil. 
codliver oil. 


The Quantitative Estimation of Formic Acid may be ac- 
complished by taking advantage of its property of reducing 
mercuric chloride to mercurous chloride (Jour. Prakt. Chem., 
IQII, p. 323), as is shown in the formula: Na HCO:+2Hg Ch= 
Hg: Chk+HCl+Na Cl. The solution should not contain less 
than 0.5 Gm. of formic acid to the litre. The test is carried 
cut in the following manner: The formic salt is dissolved in 
one litre of water, and there is added for each 0.5 Gm. of the 
salt used, 50 Cc. of a solution containing 200 Gm. of sublimate, 
300 Gm. of sodium acetate and 80 Gm. of sodium chloride to 
the litre of water. It is better to prepare this reagent before- 
hand and allow it to stand several days before decanting. The 
mixture is heated over a water bath for three to three and 
a half hours, which is necessary for the precipitation of all the 
calomel, which is then collected and weighed. 


Methylene-Blue Test for Cancer—Fuhs and Tintz (Jour. 
of the A, M. A., June 24, 1911) have recently described a urin- 
ary reaction that seems likely to prove of value in the diagnosis 
of cancer. Three to five drops of Loffler’s methylene-blue are . 
added to a test tube full of urine, which if then shaken and set 
aside for twelve to twenty-four hours. A control specimen of 
fresh norma! urine is similarly treated. In the course of the 
specified time the blue color will be observed to have disap- 
peared from the suspected urine, except from the upper layer 
in contact with air, if the patient is suffering from malignant 
cancerous disease. The control specimen remains unchanged, 
retaining its uniform blue color. The reaction is not specific, 
as it appears also in certain other conditions, as nephritis, rheu- 
matism, meningitis, etc., but these may usually be differentiated 
by diagnostic examination. The simplicity of the test makes 
it appear very attractive if corroborated. 


Solution of Epinin—On page 37 of the October issue of 
the AMERICAN Druccist reference was made to Epinin, one of 
the products of Burroughs Wellcome & Co., and the statement 
was made that it is issued in IT to 1,000 solution. This should 
be 1 in too solution. Full particulars regarding this prepara- 
tion and its use will be suppied on application to the New York 
office of Burroughs Wellcome & Co., 35 West Thirty-third street, 
New York. 
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A New Spirocheta Stain——Klausner proposes the follow- 
ing stain for the Spirocheta pallida (Berlin. Klin. Wochenschr., 
i911, No. 4): 20 Cc. of distilled water are shaken vigorously 
with 3 Cc. of aniline oil, and the emulsion is filtered through 
moist filter paper. Two parts of the filtered aniline water are 
with one part of a concentrated alcoholic solution of 
gentian violet. [This is not unlike the Koch-Ehrlich aniline- 
gentian-violet stain and, like it, probably rapidly deteriorates, so 
that it should be freshly prepared every few weeks.—Epb. AMERI- 
Druccist.} To use the stain, a smear is obtained in the 
It is fixed by holding it 


mixed 


CAN 
ordinary manner upon a glass slide. 
ver a I percent, solution of osmic acid for one to two minutes. 
The stain is then poured on and it is heated over a flame for 
twenty to thirty seconds, after which it is washed in distilled 


water, dried, and examined with an oil immersion lens with 
artificial light. The Spirocheta pallida stains a pinkish blue color 
upon a pink background. The Spirocheta refrigens takes a 


deeper color than the pallida. With a little practice they can 


easily be differentiated. 


A Modified Cobalt Test for Hydrogen Dioxide.—In order 
to determine the presence of small quantities of hydrogen diox- 
ide, the following procedure is recommended by Lemkter (Chem. 
Zt., 1111): 
parts of a 1 percent. solution of red chloride of cobalt (CoCl,+ 
6H.O) and 


IQII, p. A reagent is prepared by combining equal 
solution composed of 1.6 parts of borax, 20 parts 
of glycerin and water up to 100 parts. Half a cubic centimetre 
of this reagent is placed in a narrow test tube and the same 
At the zone 
of contact there will form, in the presence of hydrogen dioxide, 


unmount of the fluid to be tested is floated upon it. 


rapidity with which the development of 
takes 
hydrogen dioxide present. 


a brownish ring. The 
this brownish ring place depends upen the amount of 
This tends to darker 
and the color gradually diffuses through the upper layer and 
finally falls to the bottom of the tube. 
or less gas liberated, depending upon the strength of the dioxide 
solution. The author has obtained a clear reaction with this test, 
with 1 Ce. of 


hydrogen dioxide in 100 Ce. of 


ring become 


There will also be more 


a solution composed of one drop of a 3 percent. 


Vater 


The Constituents of Bryony Root have been studied by 
Moore Soc., Vol. 99, 1911), who 
found in it an enzyme which slowly hydrolyzed the glucosidic 
constituent of the root, affected the hydrolysis of 
amygdalin and salicin. An alcoholic extract of the dried roots, 


Power and (Trans, Chem. 


and also 
when distilled in a current of steam, yielded a small amount of 


a pale yellow essential oil. From the portion of the extract 
there (4)°a 
amount of a crystalline (apparently 
CoB): (e) amorphous, glucosidic product, having a 
brown color and bitter taste, which, when hydrolized by heating 
dilute H,SO,, or by the the 


yielded a brown resin and a sugar, from which d-phenylglucos- 


which was soluble in water were isolated: small 


colorless, substance 
an 
with enzyme contained in root, 
azone was prepared; (3) an amorphous alkaloidal principle, pos- 
sessing a brownish yellow color and an intensely bitter taste, 
but which was very weakly basic, and appeared to be incapable 
of forming any crystalline salt. The aqueous liquid contained 
also a quantity of sugar. The portion of extract which was in- 
dark brown, viscid resin, amount- 
dried root. 


soluble in water consisted of a 
From this material 
(1) a_ phytosterol, 
Cou, (ON).; 


fatty acids, consisting of oleic, linolic, palmitic, 


ing to about 2 percent. of the 


the following isolated : 
C,,H,O; (2) a new dihydric alcohol, bryonal 


(3) a mixture of 


compounds were 


and stearic acids. Inasmuch as both the above mentioned glu- 
cosidic product aid alkaloidal principle were abundantly precipi- 
tated by 


obtained by 


tannic acid, the authors concluded that preparations 
this 
which were regarded as a glucoside and designated 


previous investigators by means of reagent, 


“bryonin,” 
must have been complex mixtures. Physiological experiments 
showed that the activity of bryony root cannot be attributed to 
a single definite principle, but that its purgative property resides 


chiefly in the resinous and alkaloidal constituents. 
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The Estimation sof Nitroglycerin—The well known vari- 
ability of nitroglycerin preparations, due in part to the loss dur- 
ing manufacture, and in part to subsequent deterioration, makes 
the determination of the quantity of this substance a matter of 
importance. Scoville, as quoted in the Pharmazeutische Zeitung 
(November 8, 1911), believes that the alkali titration method is 
absolutely worthless and that the estimation by means of a 
nitrometer presents many sources of error. He recommends the 
calorimetric determination with phenoldisulphonic acid, employed 
in the same manner in which it is used for the determination of 
nitrates in aqueous solution. This method enables one to recog- 
nize one-tenth of a milligram, or even less, and is well adapted 
for the determination of nitroglycerin in tablets, pills, solu- 


tions, etc. 


A New Test for Hydrogen Dioxide was recently described 
ty von Sobbe (Chemische Zeitung, 1911, No.98). If to a dilute 
solution of hydrogen there is added ammonated 
solution of silver nitrate there will be thrown off a characteristic 
grey precipitate which is insoluble in hydrochloric acid and 
which is proportionate to the amount of hydrogen dioxide pres- 
Three three percent. solution of 
dioxide in 100 Ce. of distilled water will give-the characteristic 


dioxide an 


ent. drops of a hydrogen 
reaction on the addition of a few drops of the reagent, while 
less than that amount cannot be recognized. With four or five 
the still clearer. As the usual with 
starch solution requires at least five drops of a 
three percent. solution of the dioxide it is evident that this new 


drops reaction is test 


iodine—zine 


reaction is a more delicate test. 

Testing Paper for Ink Fastness.—This 
of particular the druggist, 
the many seeniingly little things that spell 
loss or gain, accordingly as they are treated rightly. The 
of paper depends largely upon its properties of retaining sufh- 


subject may seem 


importance to yet it is one of 


success or failure, 


value 


cient ink to preserve the original writing or printing and yet 
not allow an excess of ink to penetrate its outside coating so 
smeary ther 
paper used for writing with pen and ink or used for 
an advertisement should be of such quality that 


as to cause blotting or a appearance; in words, 
printing 
the writing or 
: who 


printing should show up clear and clean. Many druggists 


have added stationery as a side line have become disgusted with 
the frequent complaints of that the 
sold them was either too highly glazed to take up the ink from 


customers writing paper 
the pen or that the ink soaked into the paper and made the let- 
ter written look like a schoolboy’s first attempt at writing: many 
others have been aroused to anger at the sight of the printed 
booklets or letters on which they had spent so much brains and 
labor as they appeared after going through the printer's hands. 

One of the first points in judging of the quality of any pa- 
per is that of its ink resistance, which means whether the ink 
wilt form clear characters on the paper or whether it will be 
partially absorbed and form blurred letters. This can be done 
only by actual test by any but the expert paper man; to him the 
feel of the sufficient to tell 
weight, price, etc. For the druggist there is a very simple test. 
Float a sheet of the paper to be examined on,a solution of tan- 
the 
the 


paper is him almost its grade, 


nic acid, having previously made a few marks or lines on 
upper side with an aqueous solution of ferric chloride: note 
time required that it takes to produce a grayish or black color 
on the upper side of the paper where the lines have been drawn 
with the ferric chloride. The ink resisting quality of the paper 
can be roughly judged from the time it takes the tannin solu- 
tion to penetrate the paper and form black iron tannate. If the 
lines become blackened quickly then the paper has heen im- 
perfectly “sized”; if no blackening occurs after a reasonable 
time, the paper has been over sized or loaded with too much 
mineral matter. This test, of course, applies to paper to be 
used for writing with pen and: ink or with a typewriter; print- 
ing paper may give a quick reaction with this test and still be 
suitable, as printing ink has an oily base and different treat- 
ment cf the paper is needed. 
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Combination of Iodolecithin and Albumin.—Preparations 
of iodolecithin are so unstable that after several weeks 
free iodine may readily be recognized in them, so that they 
are thus rendered unfit for medicinal use. Richter (Les 
Nouveaux Remédes, No. 23, 1912) has recently shown that in 
a mixture of dry iodolecithin and albumin or some albuminoid, 
neither free iodine nor hydriodic acid may be recovered even after 
long periods. This is due to the combination of the iodine with 
the albumin, there being formed organic compounds of iodine 
which are of considerable therapeutic value. Thus, for example, 
200 parts of iodolecithin, 50 parts of albumin and 350 parts of 
milk sugar are dried in a vacuum at a low temperature, and com- 
pressed into tablets. By the pressure, one obtains a very intimate 
contact of the particles of the mixture and a great stability of the 
mass. In place of albumin, casein, or any other dry albuminoid 
capable of fixing iodine, may be used. 

The Permanganate Test for Cocaine, suggested by Au- 
tenreith has been modified by Hankin (Sudd. Ap. Zt., 1911, 
369) in such a manner that various similar bodies may also be 
identified. The test is carried out in the following manner: 
The cocaine is dissolved in a saturated alum solution, A drop 
of this solution is placed on a cover glass, and the cover glass 
is carefully laid upon a slide which bears a pellicle of potassium 
permanganate. This is obtained by allowing a drop of strong 
permanganate solution to evaporate on the slide. Care should 
be taken not to rub the cover glass upon the slide. The prepa- 
ration 1s then watched by means of a microscope. After one 
to two minutes there may be seen innumerable crystals of 
cocaine permanganate. Alypin, tropacocaine and scopolamine 
also form crystalline products when treated in a similar man- 
ner, but these may be readily differentiated from the cocaine 
permanganate. Beta eucaine, stovaine, novocaine, holocaine, and 
nirvane do not form crystals with permanganate. The test is 
said to he an exceedingly delicate one. 


Estimation of Pyrogallol in Hair Dye—The estimation 
of pyrogallol in hair dyes present considerable difficulty owing 
to the fact that this chemical is usually combined with iron or 
copper or vegetable matter. Salamon and Seaber (Chem. .and 
Drug., September, 1911.) have worked out a method which has 
been found to give quite accurate results by using ethyl acetate 
as an immiscible solvent for-the pyrogallol. he principa! diff- 
culty was found in securing a solvent that would extract pyro- 
gallol and not the extractive matter of henna, which is largely 
used m such compounds. The method proposed is as follows: 
One gram of the hair dye to be examined is shaken for five 
minutes with 25 Cc. ethyl acetate, the extract filtered through a 
dry filter and 20 Cc. of it measured into a tared flask. The 
ethyl acetate is then evaporated off until only enough is left to 
keep the contents of the flask liquid, usually about 1 Cc. Fifty 
cubic centimetres of petroleum ether mixture are added to the 
contents of the flask, the mixture being warmed with constant 
shaking, care being taken not to allow any excessive amount of 
this solvent to evaporate, after which the flask is set aside for a 
few hours. The petroleum ether mixture is then carefully de- 
canted through a tared dry filter, the flask and filter washed 
with petroleum ether. mixture until the solid matter therein is 
colorless, then these are dried in a steam oven and weighed. 
From the weight of the pyrogallol in the flask and that mechan- 
ically left on the filter the amount in the dye examined may be 
calculated. A mixture of 9 parts of petroleum ether and 1 part 
of chloroform was found most satisfactory by the authors, this 
extracting henna or other vegetable matter but not dissolving the 
pyrogallol. The pyrogallol thus extracted is always slightly colored. 
but the loss through manipulation seems to be almost exactly 
balanced by the traces of coloring matter present. Ethyl acetate 
was chosen as the solvent, as this rapidly dissolves the pyrogallol 
in organic mixtures, but has little solvent effect on the metallic 
salts or henna usually employed in dyes of this composition. 
However, simple extraction of the dye with ethyl acetate without 
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further treatment gives results about 25 percent. too high, so 
purification is necessary. 


Weighing Odors of Perfumes.—An Italian physicist, Sal- 
vioni, is reported to have invented a balance which is so deli- 
cate that it is capable of detecting the loss of weight in musk 
by volatilization and the loss of weight from an odoriferous 
oil by the invisible perfume given off to the air. It has long 
been one of the classic teachings that a grain of musk would 
perfume an apartment for years without appreciable loss of 
weight; mow we actually have a means of testing this legend 
and of weighirg the very odor of flowers themselves. The 
principal part of the apparatus is said to be a very thin thread 
of glass fixed at one end and extending horizontally. The 
minute object to be weighed or whose loss of weight is to be 
determined is placed on the free end of the glass thread and 
the amount of flexion caused is determined by micrometric 
readings, the deflextion being read by means of a glass mag- 
nifying 100 times, great care being necessary to prevent errors 
from variations in temperature, air currents, etc. It is claimed 
that with a properly adjusted apparatus so small a weight as 
one thousandth of a milligram can be accurately determ:ned, 
and that it can be employed practically for determining the vola- 
tility of substances whose rate of volatilization is so slow as to 
be undetectable by ordinary means. 


Glue for Greasy Paper 


It is often difficult with the ordinary pastes to make a lasting 
joint with glazed papers or paper which has been treated with 
paraffin or other oily substances. The following formula should 
therefore prove of value to pharmacists who often are con- 
fronted with. the problem themselves or who are asked by cus- 
tomers to supply them with a product or formula that will give 
positive results. The formula and process (Deutsche Drog. Zeit., 
I9gIt) are rather tedious and complicated, but the results are said 
to be excellent. Twenty-five parts of sugar are dissolved in 75 
parts of water and 6.5 parts of slaked lime are then added and 
the mixture kept heated at about 158° F. for three days, then 
cooled and the amount of water lost by evaporation added and 
the mixture allowed to settle. To 4o parts of the clear solution 
decanted from the mixture are added 40 parts of best glue, and 
this is then heated in a closed vessel on a water bath for suffi- 
cient time to insure complete solution of the glue, adding water 
to retain the original volume. Usually this takes several hours. 
The strongly alkaline fluid is neutralized with a concentrated so- 
lution of oxalic acid (to pregipitate the lime) and after standing 
until the oxalate of lime is precipitated the clear liquid is care- 
fully decanted into bottles for future use, the operation being 
performed with the mixture kept near the temperature of boiling 
water by means of a water bath. Should the glue be too thick, 
as it will probably be, it can best be thiyned by dilution with a 
small amount of dilute acetic acid, the consistency of the result- 
ing fluid depending upon the purposes for which it is to be used. 
This glue will adhere to and permanently hold together sheets 
or edges of paper saturated with paraffin or other greasy sub- 
stances, and also paper highly glazed. A point to be remem- 
bered in using glues of various kinds is that they lose their 
adhesive properties when dry, hence, it is necessary to add to the 
original solution of glue something that will absorb enough water 
from the surrounding air to keep the glue moist enough to pre- 
serve its adhesiveness. Glycerin has been tried with indifferent 
success, the best practical substance is calcium chloride, as it 
neither hardens the glue nor causes it to become soft and sticky 
yet absorbs enough water from the air to prevent it from becom- 
ing dry and scaly. Every one who has lived in a house heated 
by a hot air furnace knows how the furniture falls apart from 
the excessive dryness of the air, the glue holding parts tegether 
becoming too dry and brittle to have any adhesive effect, so this 
suggestion of the use of calcium chloride should be of value. 
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THE TRADE PAPER’S VALUE TO YOU 
3y FRANK FARRINGTON, 
Author “Talks by the Old Storekeeper,” “Retail Advertising—Complete,” etc. 


DEALER in a comparatively small inland town told me the 
other day that he attributed his success almost entirely to 
the fact that he had learned the value of trade papers in helping 
him to manage his store. The man has made more than an 
ordinary success of the retail business in a town which to the 
most of us would look rather barren of opportunities. In a 
little talk with this merchant he explained that when he took his 
store he knew practically nothing about handling the business 
end of it. He had been a clerk, just as most of us were up to 
the time of embarking in business for ourselves, and in his work 
there had been no opportunity to learn how a business ought to 
be managed. 

He had saved a little money and by the death of a relative he 
was left $2,000. Thus he was able to start out for himself and 
he naturally turned to his native town for the opportunity. The 
fact that he had had no experience in management did not deter 
him from deciding to start a drug store in a place where there 
was already plenty of competition. 

The chance to rent a desirable store was waiting and rather 
than spend any time in trying to learn the principles of business 
management before starting, and thus perhaps lose the location 
he wanted, he leased the premises and decided to learn as he 
went along. 

When it came to knowing where to buy fixtures and many 
lines of goods which are better bought direct than through the 
jobbers, he found that his experience amounted to nothing. Such 
knowledge as he did have was mostly wrong. He did remember 
though that the occasional trade journal that he had glanced into 
had seemed interesting, not only by reason of the matter in it 
about handling goods and business, but almost more because of 
the interest of the advertising pages which seemed to be a key 
to just about every need the merchant might have. 

To his unsophisticated mind then the trade paper stood for 
knowledge such as he sought. He had no biases to overcome, no 
prejudices to be cast aside. To him the trade paper was just 
what it represented itself to be, just what it is in fact, the text 
book of the merchandising end of the drug business. 

His first move then was to find out the names of the reliable 
trade papers in the field he expected to cover. He subscribed 
for two drug journals, a stationery and a confectionery journal. 
Since then he has taken on a tobacco trade paper. It was only 
a few years ago that he started and these publications were all 
of almost as high standard as today, though there is, of course, 
a steady and marked improvement in them year by year. 

That this dealer did the right thing has been proved by the 
fact that, guided by the special articles in these papers, by the 
advertising plans offered, by the store management suggestions, 
by the window display ideas, and, more than all, led in his buy- 
ing by the advertising pages, he has forged ahead to one of the 
most rapid successes ever known in his section. 

The trade papers are, of course, gaining ground and increas- 
ing in circulation, but they are handicapped in this by the atti- 












tude of the average dealer who does not seem to.realize what an 
advantage familiarity with their contents would give him. 

He often looks upon the price of a year’s subscription as an 
extravagance. Paying out money for something to read about 
doing business looks foolish to altogether too many merchants. 
This is due to some extent to the fact that these men who will 
not subscribe for trade papers refuse because they think they 
know more about running their own business than any one can 
tell them. They may not think of it in just those words, but that 
is the gist of it. 

We CannotReach Them 


Of course there is very jittle use in the AMERICAN DRUGGIST 
expressing its opinion of these men who do not believe in trade 
papers, because none of them would ever see the opinion in print. 

These self sufficient people cannot be converted into trade 
journals readers through anything appearing in the trade journal, 
but the expression of these rudimentary facts here may influence 
those who are readers, those who do appreciate the trade journal’s 
advantages and possibilities as a business help, to spread the 
gospel among their fellow merchants. 

In the case of any ordinary investment or expense in connec- 
tion with our business we consider whether it will pay or not. 
We do not hesitate to invest a little extra money in any kind 
of a proposition that we are sure will return from 5 percent up. 

A dollar is not an insignificant sum. Every dollar we earn 
has a value for reinvestment purposes or for business promotion 


“use. A year’s subscription to the AMERICAN DruccIsT is some- 


times considered as an expense rather than as an investment. In 
returns, however, it is much more than an expense. The invest- 
ment of any reasonable sum of money in a subscription to a 
trade paper is the one investment of that sum that will pay the 
biggest possible returns. 

Every merchant is in search of means of getting more busi- 
ness, of cdusing his trade to grow. One good idea that will aid 
in the development of the business or in the securing of new 
customers may easily prove to be worth from a hundred dollars 
up in the course of a few years, or even months. I can state 
positively that the merchant who cannot get one good business 
making out of a year’s issues of a good trade paper is lacking 
in ability to recognize a good idea when he sees it. 

Suppose it does cost him a dollar for that idea, or five dol- 
lars, or even ten? Suppose he gets not another thing for his 
money? Wouldn’t that investment be a big profit maker? Of 
course it would. 

I would be willing to wager that the man who is after ideas 
and who really knows a good idea when he sees it could get one 
or more out of every single issue of this journal, no matter how 
wise he may already be. 

No man knows so much about handling his business that he 
cannot learn at least a little something from even the small 
dealer around the corner. How much more, then, can he learn 
from the suggestions and contributions of the best heads in the 
trade. 

Of course, ideas are not to be had from the AMERICAN Druc- 
Gist or from any other trade paper merely by picking up the 
journal at an odd moment and glancing hurriedly through it, 
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pages, stopping for nothing but the pictures. Who would expect 
to get anything out of a story or any other printed matter in 
the way that so many look over their trade paper? 

I believe in a man taking his trade papers home with him 
and spending leisure time in reading them carefully. To get 
good out of anything it must be sought after, delved for, mined. 
Of what use is the best gold mine in Colorado if it is allowed to 
stand idle with no one caring enough about its development to 
sink a shaft and get the ore to the mill? 

A good trade journal should be a gold mine for the dealer 
reader. It is if the dealer makes it his business to*go after the 
gold. 


How to Read the Trade Paper 


A good many know how. Plenty of us are already as much 
interested in the coming of the next number of the AMERICAN 
Drvuacist as of the Saturday Evening Post or whatever other 
periodical is taken for its stories. 

It takes time to read anything intelligently. It ought to take 
a little more time and a little more care to get the most out of 
any literature upon that absorbing subject—business. 

We are none of us as much interested in a story as we are 
in our business, and literature about getting more business and 
making more money ought to be the most interesting kind of 
literature that we can read. It is for those of us who read it. 
It is going to be for more and more of us. 

The number of readers of trade literature is increasing. The 
men who now read the trade papers carefully are the men who 
are succeeding and who are going to succeed. The men who 
become trade paper readers, who discover the value of that sort 
of reading and take it up are going to line up with the successes 
of the near future. 

The man who refuses trade paper helps may as well make up 
his mind that he is scheduled to be listed among the rest of the 
failures one of these fine days, unless he has a ready made pile. 

The trade journal should be read with the mind given to the 
reading. It should, if possible, be read when thought can be 
given to the suggestive articles with a view to seeing what ap- 
plication the reader can make Of their principles. 

Some men are so constituted mentally that unless a descrip- 
tion of a new method or plan or scheme is outlined in terms that 
exactly fit their own case, they can make nothing out of it. 
When a reader finds that he is limited in that way he needs to 
give more time and more care to the reading. He needs to 
stop and think over each suggestion with a view to applying it 
to his own case. 

A man should read his trade paper no more rapidly than he 
can do it and assimilate what he reads. There is more or less 
time nearly every day when a man can sit back in his chair and 
put his feet up and give his attention to the reading of some 
part of the American Druacist. And in addition to the time 
taken for reading further time should be taken for a sort of 
mental mastication and digestion of the subject. 

The reading of the advertising pages should receive no less 
attention than the perusal of the body of the magazine. If I 
could not have both the advertising section and the reading 
section of such a paper as the AMERICAN Druccist I would con- 
sider the advertising pages even the more valuable as helps to 
my business, although the reading pages might be more absorb- 
ing. However, I would exceedingly dislike to be compelled to 
make such a choice. Every reader needs the whole magazine, 
and he will find that he cannot get along without it after he 
has tried giving it a fair amount of attention. 

A man who does not read his trade paper is like a man who 
pays out his good money for theater tickets and then throws 
them into the fire.” If the paper is not read it is certainly a use- 
less expense, and I can easily see how some men think that the 
money they pay for such journals is wasted. It is wasted if they 
do not read the literature. But more than the money is wasted. 
Opportunity is wasted. The trade paper is full of opportunities 
and of stimulants that will open a man’s eyes to home oppor- 
tunities. 


os 
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One man might run a store for years in a certain location, 
thinking that his eyes were open to all the business getting 
chances coming his way. Another and a far less experienced 
man might come by and*at a glance see opportunities that had 
never appeared at all to the first man. That is the advantage 
in a different point of view. That illustrates in a way the possi- 
bilities of the trade paper. It gives us new view points. It 
makes us look for things that we never thought of looking for 
and in ways that we never looked. 


How the Trade Paper Helps the Clerks 


Whether the trade journal helps the clerks or not depends 
more upon the proprietor than upon the clerks. The clerks, 
most of them at least, are not very enthusiastic trade paper read- 
ers. They have had little experience with them. They do not, 
as a rule, know what is in them or what can be got out of them. 
Trade journals thrown away after the manager has read them, 
or filed in a private desk, will not do the employees of the store 
any good, and thus the store will lose much of their value. It 
requires only a casual glance to see that there is no end of mat- 
ter printed in the AmertcAN Druccist that it would benefit the 
clerks to read. This is to say nothing of the general effect of 
interesting them more deeply in the business in a large way. 

Every employer has in his mind suggestions and corrections 
that he would like to make to some or to all of his employees 
but that he hates to suggest for fear of causing offense or of 
getting the reputation of being a nagger. 

Many of these very subjects are covered from time to time 
in the trade papers. More than this, if the merchant is in the 
habit of having his clerks read these journals he has a way of 
getting any pointers before then that he does not like to take 
up with them personally. He can ask the editor of the journal 
to put in something about certain faults in clerks and how they 
may be corrected, how damaging they are to the clerks them- 
selves, etc., and thus do himself and his own clerks some good 
and at the same time give the journal help in making its pages 
valuable to other merchants as well. 

The more a clerk knows about the business in which he is 
employed the more money he will make for his employer and the 
better service he will do himself. It is as much to the employee’s 
own individual benefit that he improve as it is to the advantage 
of the store. 

Every clerk has more or less idea of some day becoming 
something more than a clerk, of being a proprietor himself. It 
is well worth while for his employer to encourage him in this, 
because it makes him better help. It makes him take an interest 
in doing things the right way and in seeing how they ought to 
be done. The more ambitious a clerk is, the more interest he 
should and will take in a trade paper. 

The trade journals ought all to be placed where the clerks 
can get at them and they ought to be encouraged to read them 
whenever opportunity offers. There may be dull hours in the 
store when reading of this kind can be allowed. A sufficient 
interest may be kindled to make the clerks want to take the 
journals home to read. 

They cannot read them without the proprietor being the 
gainer by it. They will learn how to be better salesmen, how 
to keep stock better, how to receive people and how to interest 
them in new goods. They will learn what is new and this will 
familiarize them with new lines and styles, so that the first calls 
for them will not be received with ignorance. Out of the trade 
papers, if they are encouraged to do so, they will get many 
ideas of how to improve the store and its service, and they will 
suggest them to the proprietor and thus supplement his own 
reading. 

The clerk stands between the proprietor and the customer. 
He knows what the public are calling for even better than the 
man behind the business. It is of the clerk that purchases are 
made and it is he to whom inquiries come for new goods and 
for goods not in stock. If the clerk is posted, the store gets the 
reputation for knowing, for being up to date. If the clerk knows 
nothing but his stock, the customers will soon find it ou and 
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when in search of anything new they will look up some more 
intelligent force. The man who increases his general knowledge 
about his business immediately becomes a higher grade man. 
He grows in self respect and in confidence. He adds to the 
standard of the store in which he is employed. Trade journal 
reading develops this condition in both employees and employer. 


Subscribes for the Clerks 


One of our subscribers has adopted his own manner of get- 
ting the employees in his store to read the trade papers. For 
a number of years he had been taking the AMERICAN DRUGGIST 
and several other of the best journals covering his various lines of 
goods, but in spite of the fact that he gave the boys an oppor- 
tunity to read them he found that they did not often avail them- 
selves of it. They were almost too busy in the store to read 
anything except short sketches that could be picked up at odd 
moments. While they took kindly to his suggestion, given in the 
form of a consent, that they take home any of the journals they 
wanted to and read them there, yet they seldom took them. As 
a rule when they left the store they were not in a mood for 
reading and they did not look far enough ahead to see that after 
reaching home and getting rested they might feel different. 

After a good deal of thought about the matter he called the 
boys together one night after closing and told them that he was 
going to subscribe for a magazine for each of them and that he 
was going to give each one his choice, stipulating only that it 
be a publication relating to some line of goods or work con- 
nected with the store. He told them that he would give them 
a month in which to decide which ones they wanted and he 
referred them to the back numbers of the ones already coming 
to the store for possible help in making their choice. During 
that month there was a good deal of talk among the clerks about 
trade papers and a careful investigating of those on hand. A 
keen interest was developed in the matter from the start, and 
even the most indolent took a care in making a choice of the 
journal. At the end of the month the chosen titles were taken 
down, care having been exercised by the boys to get as few du- 
plicates as possible in order that they might exchange. Some 
of the publications were not connected with the goods the store 
sold but were devoted to salesmanship or to other business work, 
and while these technically might have been ruled out, the pro- 
prietor was glad to have his help want them and he knew that 
to read them would develop the men profitably. All the journals 
were sent to the home addresses. 

The expense of the experiment was not great and it has now 
ceased to be an experiment, for the plan is kept up year after 
year and it has wonderfully increased the efficiency of the force. 
When a clerk leaves his subscription is transferred to his suc- 
cessor. As a matter of fact, since this plan was put into effect 
the clerks seem much more contented and less susceptible to 
whims, for in this store there is now seldom a change except 
for good and sufficient cause. 


Sticking to the Journal 


It is a notable fact that in the case of fiction magazines but 
a very small percentage of subscribers renew at the expiration 
of their subscription. It is a much larger percent. of trade paper 
subscribers that renews and it would seem that the delinquents 
are such by carelessness or neglect rather than for any lack of 
desire to have the publication. Of course, the live wires of the 
trade, and I class yourself and myself under that head, see to 
it that our subscriptions to a good trade magazine like the 
AMERICAN Druccist do not run out. We cannot afford to lose 
a single issue, because that might be the very number which 
would contain the ideas of the greatest value to us. A journal 
which has been worth its cost to us for a year is worth even 
more for the next ensuing year, because it will be an even better 
journal. The quality of the contents of any carefully edited 
publication improves with the passing years. 
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Of course, there are poor trade papers, trade papers that are 
filled with trashy contents and trashy advertisements. A man is 
pretty likely to get something now and then even out of that 
trash, but we are not concerned with such publications. I am 
talking about trade papers that have made good and that con- 
tinue to make good year after year. 

The renewals of subscriptions for such journals ought to be 
100 percent. of the subscribers who remain in business. There 
must be some lapses on account of death and failure. That is 
unavoidable, But it is not unavoidable that your subscription 
or mine stops and causes us the inconvenience of getting one or 
two back numbers sent or of having to go without them and run 
the risk of missing the best thing of the year. 

To take a trade paper for a year for tke good ideas it can- 
tains and then to let a number or two come out between the 
expiration of our old subscription and the beginning of a new 
one is like letting a week or a morth elapse between the expira- 
tion of the old fire insurance policy and the writing of the new 
one. It would be in that between time that the fire would occur. 

There are more reasons than selfish ones for sticking to the 
journal. As a body we retailers need some one to fight our 
battles for us. We could do little to combat unfair legislation, 
parcels post, exorbitant freight or express rates, diminished tele- 
phone commissions, dishonest advertising, mail order evils, and 
all the other foes of profitable retailing, if we had no trade 
papers to print the details and to spread the interest in such 
work. On this account we owe a debt to the trade press which 
is helping us as individual papers and as a strong association. 

The trade press recognizes its debt to the retail merchants. 
Its work and the discussions at its association meetings hinge 
upon the retailer. The retailer is the king pin of business and 
the trade papers know it and realize that they can succeed only 
as the dealer succeeds. Since the trade press sticks to us and 
stands up for us it is obviously up to us to reciprocate. We 
might object to standing up by the trade journal if it did not 
stand by us, or if we did not profit in any way by it. But since 
it makes it easier and more profitable for us to do business and 
shows us how to make two dollars in trade roll in where only 
one dollar came before, we are speaking two words for ourselves 
and one for the trade paper when we do it a good turn. The 
trade journal needs us, but I really believe that even more we 
need the trade journal. 

Viewing it from a purely selfish point we cannot afford to 
do without trade papers covering every line we sell. Considering 
it as a matter of what is due to those who help us, again the 
trade paper deserves Our generous support. 


Never Say: “Is That All?” to Your Customer 


“Is that all?” The customer winced. It was almost imper- 
ceptible, yet they winced, and to the close observer it was easily 
seen that the words made them feel uncomfortable. They had 
purchased a small article in the drug store, and the words fell 
on their ears in a manner that indicated that the salesman was 
surprised that they were not going to buy anything else. 

Haven't you noticed it? says L. C. Wareham, in The Pill. 
Don’t you remember how harsh the words sounded to you? 
Made you feel sort of ashamed that your purchase was a (five 
cent) one of salts, castor oil, etc., and that you were taking up 
the salesman’s time and that you ought to feel indebted to him, 
didn’t it? The man behind the counter in this instance evidently 
didn’t mean to be discourteous, but he was. 

NOW, IS THERE ANYTHING ELSE? Try this phrase 
and see how much, better it is, after waiting on a customer, to 
gently lower the voice, incline the head slightly and say with a 
pleasing expression, while looking at your patron: “Now, is 
there anything else?” And remember not to say, “Is that all?” 
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Some Candy Advertising 


Tiago gaarys reference is made in another column to the possibilities of profit that lie in aggressive 
and well informed candy advertising. We present on this page suggestions for four different candy 


advertisements based on the food value and the medicinal value of candy. 


The question of display is 


left to the taste of the retail druggist subject to such limitations as are imposed by his local news- 


paper, 


The Selection of an Apt Trademark 
How infrequently we find the genuinely good name that car- 
ties in itself a recommendation of the merchandise it stands for, 
says B. W. Parker, in Printer’s Ink. , 
Right here, in this matter of careless naming, lies one of our 





Give the Children 
Candy! 


Don’t keep candy away from the child. 

Its system needs sugar. Good cane 
sugar in the form of candy or lump sugar 
furnishes just the fuel the child’s body 
needs. 

There is sense in a child’s natural crav- 
ing for sweets. Even candy in which glu- 
cose is a part constituent has a high nu- 
tritive value. 

Don’t give children candy as such times 
as will spoil the appetite for a meal, but 
let them have some after meals or with 
lunches. 

To get the kind of candy that you want 
your child to have, come to us for it 
We have pure cane sugar candies in bulk, 
in roc. and 1sc. jars and in larger pack- 
ages. 

You need not be afraid to give such 
candy to children for there is nothing in 
it that can do them any harm, and, ac- 
cording to eminent German scientists, to 
say nothing of our own Dr. Woods Hutch- 
inson, the growing body requires a good 
deal of sugar. 


BROWN & WHITE 


Druggists 











most palpable advertising weaknesses. We will never know 
how many thousands of dollars have been used to overcome the 
inertia—the resistance even—of poor trade names. 

We concede the following without argument: 

(a) A poor name well introduced is better than a good name 
poorly introduced. : 

_(b) There are many well known lines that have succeeded in 
spite of their names. . 

(c) Certain firms have pursued policies that make their name 
more important than the name of any one line of their mer- 
chandise. 





Your System Needs Sugar 


The best doctors advise the use of sugar. 

It is a system builder and stimulant. It develops energy and 
power. It is a valuable tonic in many anaemic and neurasthenic 
conditions. 

In pure candy you get sugar in the most agreeable form. 

To sit down and eat a certain number of lumps of sugar each day 
would be unpleasant even for a child. To eat some delicious candy 
is never a trial. 

We carry a full line of the best bonbons and hard candies, both 
- bulk and in packages and these give you cane sugar in its best 
orm. 

Chocolates have, 
coating. 

You need sugar, but you do not need it adulterated with the un- 
desirable ingredients that are found in many cheap candies. Get 
the best candy and a small amount will do you more good than 
large quantities of cheap trash. 

Our package candies are from 5c. up. 


BROWN & WHITE, Druggists 


in addition, the food value of the chocolate 








(d) A good firm name is better than a poor trade name. 
(e) An euphonious non-suggestive name is better than a non- 
euphonious even though it conveys an apt suggestion. 

Certain names have come to carry an appeal through the 
merit of the product, that did not in themselves possess intrinsic 
appeal. 

Consider three typical cases: 


CANDY AS A 
MEDICINE 


Pure candy has a high medicinal value. 





An Eminent practitioner, writing in the 
“British Medical Journal’ says that he has 
used cane sugar repeatedly and most suc- 
cessfully in various forms of rheumatism, 
in neurasthenic conditions, in cases of heart 
strain dilatation and valvular heart dis- 
ease, especially in people of advanced age. 

He adds that cane sugar acts not merely 
as a nutrient or food, but also as a tonic in 
the best sense of the word. 

He prescribes at times half a pound of 
pure cane sugar to be used daily taken at 
such times as will not interfere with meals. 

All that is said about the value of cane 
sugar applies as well to our candies, for 
we carry only pure candy and we know that 
it is free from adulterants. 

Don’t consider candy merely an _ indul- 
gence, It is valuable to every system as a 
food and to many as a medicine, 

Try a l5c. jar of those new mixed hard 
candies we are showing in the window today, 


BROWN & WHITE 
Druggists 











” 


Johnson & Smith are not important as a firm. Their prop- 
erly trade marked perfume, “Jasmina,” may be an asset for the 
ages. 

When Porter & Ridgeway put out a “Por-ridge” shoe, they 
are simply obsessed by their respective egos and are taking no 
thought as to what a trade name really is. 

Minden & Co., on the other hand, may very properly desire 
lines domiciled, in a publicity way, under “The House of Min- 
den.” 





EAT CANDY EVERY DAY 


Eminent physicians are agreed that the system needs 
sugar. That is the same as saying that it needs candy, for 
our candy is made of pure cane sugar. 

Eating ordinary lump cane sugar would be good for us 
all, but it is much pleasanter to take sugar in the form 
of candy, and our line of candy is all pure, 

Candy or cane sugar, will increase the weight and power 
of the body. One scientist says, ‘‘It imparts strength and 
vigor without producing any sudden excitement.’’ 

Your natural craving for sweets is not a thing to be 
subdued. It is an indication of the need the body has for 
sugar. It is the same with children. 

Use candy as freely as you wish so long as it does not 
disturb the digestion. And give it to the children, 

You can depend upon our candy to be right. We have 
the kind you and the children like and the kind you need. 
Price? Anywhere from 5c, up. 


BROWN & WHITE, DRUGGISTS 











SUGGESTION FOR A DOUBLE COLUMN CANDY AD. 


SUGGESTION FOR A DOUBLE COLUMN CANDY AD. 
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THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


HE two large bottles of Dioxogen shown on the accompany- 

ing photographs are 30 feet and 20 feet in height, and yet if 

they were filled with the “‘real stuff” and each person who passed 

had a cut finger, they would just about furnish first aid for two 

days, as it is estimated that over 200,000 people pass daily 

through Madison Square, where these big advertising signs are 
located. 

Combined, the four signs form the highest priced advertising 
display of the kind in the world, and they dominate one of New 
York’s busiest squares, the shopping and sightseeing center of 
the city. 

“The Madison Square Showing,” as it is termed by the O. J. 
Gude Company, part of whose plant it is, is a most comprehen- 
sive individual outdoor advertising display, and comprises the 
three largest illuminated painted bulletins on Broadway. 

The sign at Broadway and Twenty-fifth street, facing south, 
is 16 feet high by 80 feet long, and those at Broadway and 
Twenty-third street, facing north and west, are 1534 feet high by 
74 feet long and 71 feet long, respectively, while the cutoff cor- 
ner is large enough to afford a good showing by itself. 

Moreover, these signs exercise a national as well as a local 














THE 
This sign at Broadway and Twenty-third street, New York, facing north 
and west, is the largest painted illuminated sign in the world. 


BIGGEST SIGN IN THE WORLD. 


influence, for among the thousands who pass them every day are 
merchants and buyers from all over the country. 

The Dioxogen display is one of the most effective which has 
been seen, for the large, clear black letters standing out so 
plainly against the white background cannot fail to make one 
vividly conscious of the merits of this splendid product and 
impress upon the mind their expressive catch line, “Keeps little 
hurts from getting big.” 


many visitors, 
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A Brown Drug Store 


The grand opening of Brown’s Drug Store on East Main 
street, recently was one of the chief topics discussed in Water- 
bury, Conn., at the time. The store is characterized by many 
new features, the most novel of which is that the clerks will 
all be dressed in brown, from the manager, W. A. Brown, down 
to the porter. The woodwork is of mahogany and the floor is 
tiled throughout, even in the private office of Mr. Brown in the 











SEEN BY TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND DAILY. 


This sign at Broadway and Twenty-fifth street, New York, facing south, 
is seen daily by a crowd estimated at 200,000 people. 


rear, while the store is furnished with all the equipments neces- 
sary to conduct a modern, up to date establishment, the soda 
fountain having what is known as the clear counter system, 
nothing showing above the counter. 





' The Druggist and His Clerk 


“All men are born free and equal,” are the first words of the 
Declaration of Independence, written so many years ago and 
which holds good the same today as it did then, says G. P. 
Lichthardt in the Drug Clerk’s Journal. 

Acting under this axiom, is not the relation between the 
employer and employee a kind of partnership? The one giving 
the business the capital necessary to establish it, together with 
his knowledge and time, and the other placing in the partnership 
his knowledge and time, and is entitled to as much consideration, 
less the value of the investment and payment of the business 
risk assumed, as is the man whose name appears as proprietor. 
By consideration is meant not the amount of money received 
each month, for the clerk’s salary is fixed while that of the pro- 
prietor usually is not, but in the matter of working hours and 
courteous and respectful treatment. 


On March Seventeenth 
Pat—What hiv yez got fer a long cool dhrink afther der 
parade? 
Druggist—Try an orange phosphate. 
Pat—What der yez take me fer? May me t'roat dry up en’ 
me tongue turn to powder afore I’d disicrate me lips wid der 
like o’ it. 
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Some Simple Window Displays for Druggists 


fae one advertising medium possessed by every druggist, the one medium which costs nothing, 

the one medium that makes a direct appeal is the show window. The show window that is well 
cared for advertises the good qualities of the management as well as it advertises the particular items 
displayed in it. The window that is ill cared for, that is untidy, inartistic, or dirty, also advertises that 


the management of the store is shiftless and untidy. 


How is your window? Is it a credit to the 


establishment? Is it neat and attractive? Are the displays changed regularly? If not, your neg- 
lect is hurting your business. A well kept show window is a valuable aid to business, an ill kept one, 


a detriment. 


Read this department regularly and you will find simple, practical suggestions easily 


carried out for making your window a help instead of a hindrance in your trade getting campaign. 





DISPLAYS WHICH PROVOKE CURIOSITY 
. By W. A. Humpuries. 
*VERY pharmacist must have noticed how quickly a crowd 
collects in the street when something occurs that is just 
a little out of the ordinary. It may be something as common- 
place as a man in the act of painting a telephone pole, but it 
serves to arouse the curiosity of the passerby. 

In making a window exhibit one should try to make his dis- 
play just a little out of the ordinary, so that it will be more than 
the average display of the average store, and will arouse to some 
extent the curiosity of those who are passing the window. Hayv- 
ing gained the attention of the 


done to the best of his ability. He is likely, too, to consider 
his facilities limited, because the window is not large enough, or 
some such reason, when as a matter of fact his success as a 
window decorator is measured by his originality and the results 
that he obtains with the material that is at hand. 





Motion in Window Displays 
A moving object in a store window always attracts attention ; 
even the hurried passerby takes a glance at the display and very 
often will forget his hurry for a moment and stop to take a 
look at it, People are so accustomed to seeing things in win- 
dows standing still that they 





prospective customer goods 
displayed should hold his in- 
terest, either by reason of 
their quality or price. The 





SUS ARRIVED. 
A CAR OF TALCUT. 


pay slight attention to an or- 
dinary display, but if there is 
something moving in that win- 
dow it invariably makes thein 








show card, too, plays an im- 
portant part, and this should 


take a look to see what it is, 
and if the device is clever and 





state briefly why one should 
possess the article displayed. 
It is well in writing show 
cards to put yourself in the 
customer’s place and have the 
cards answer the questions 
you yourself would ask were 
you purchasing the article over 
the counter. 

Show cards are essential to 
any window display, or to any 
interior display either for that 
matter. If there is some one 
in your employ who has abil- 
ity in this line he should be 
provided with the proper ma- 
terials and encouraged in his 
efforts to produce a good show 
curd. 










conveys a definite idea a per- 
manent impression is produced. 
The whole object of window 
displays essentially is to attract 
attention and induce people to 
look at the goods or articles 
shown therein; no matter how 
clever and original the display 
may be, if people are not at- 
tracted by it enough to look at 
it, the display is a failure. 





sadist 


A 


There are many clever de- 
vices on the market for pro- 
ducing moving displays in win- 
dows, some being operated by 
clockwork, others by a small 
electric motor, which are in- 
expensive and can be used for 
many different kinds of arti- 


sil Uv 
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A little natural ability plus 
a good deal of practice and 
perseverance will work won- 
ders in producing a good card writer, and a little encouragement 
now and then stimulates the novice to greater endeavor. 

The display this month represents a trolley car constructed 
from pound cans of talcum powder. Make a framework of light 
wood, thin boards from old packing cases will do, and place the 
cans of talcum on the frame as illustrated. A very pretty even- 
ing effect can be obtained by using colored glass for the car 
windows and suspending an electric bulb in the interior of the car. 

This idea can, of course, be used for any article put up in 
cylindrical cans and, being just a little out of the ordinary, it 
serves to arouse the curiosity of the passerby and attracts more 
attention than would a window where the same article is dis- 
played in the ordinary way. 

In stores where special window trimmers are not employed, 
the one upon whom the decorating falls is likely to underrate 
the importance of his work and to do carelessly what should be 


SUGGESTION FOR A TALCUM WINDOW DISPLAY. 


By specializing in one item window displays are made most effective. 


cles. The advertisers of many 
popular articles now furnish 
dealers with moving signs or 
displays, thus showing their appreciation of the value of a 
moving object in a window display in attracting attention. Of 
course if the thing is overdone, or if the rest of the window 
display is unattractive or carelessly arranged, the value will be 
lost. The curiosity aroused by seeing something moving in a 
window must be converted into desire to purchase by attractive 
goods and prices. 


A Fly Cop 

Dr. Ben Trovato tells us that he was reading this morning 
to his charming helpmate the news of the regulation concerning 
the police of Boston, who will henceforth help to enforce the laws 
against the dangerous habits of Musca domestica, “Imagine my 
surprise and amusement,” wound up the doctor, “when the dear- 
est of her sex interrupted me to exclaim happily that at last she 
uuiderstcod what was meant by the expression ‘a fly cop.’” 
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The Traveling Salesman 


NE of the most important factors in the drug business is the traveling salesman. 


He is indis- 


pensable to wholesaler and retailer alike. He earns money from and for the former and 


teaches the latter how to make money. 
rade knowledge. 


The live and shrewd traveler is a peripatetic encyclopedia of 
His tips on window dressing, on salesmanship, on management, are invaluable to 


the retailer, for they are based on wide observation and marked commercial ability. Below is the first 
of a series of articles for this important member of the drug trade family. 


ORDERS VS. PROMISES' 


By Eart D. Eppy. 

ID you ever try to cash in twice on the same order—first 
on the promise and then on the order itself? Many sales- 
men do it and successfully delude, not only themselves but the 
boss as well. First, they get a redhot promise of an order from 
a customer and they write in a glowing report of the big order 
they are bound to get; sometimes they come into the sales man- 
ager’s office and pass out the heated atmosphere until the “Old 
Man” can see the order before his eyes. Then they have another 
round of pleasure and congratulation when the real order comes 

along—if it materializes. 

I had the system down pat and pulled the stunt off regularly 
for years. But later I changed houses and ran into a boss who 
had some modern ideas, and when I started to pull off my hur- 
rah story about the order I “was going to get” I got yanked up 
with a sharp turn—and it woke me up. The new boss gave me 
to understand that there was just one kind of noise that sounded 
good to him, and that was the real order. He gently told me 
that I couldn’t have credit for the same thing twice and that the 
only thing I was going to get credit for was the order; that 
promises didn’t pay salaries or commissions or bring about pro- 
motions. Just one thing counted with him, and that was spelled 
o-r-d-e-r-s. 

Rarely after that did I make proud boast of what I was 
“going to do’; I did it and then crowed, and if there were any 
commendatory remarks coming to me I got ’em fairly and 
squarely on results. 

Merely stirring up a lot of dust won't do. Many a mistaken 
salesman believes he’s accomplishing large results because he 
aches from the efforts he’s making. He pats himself on the back 
and calls particular attention to the strenuous efforts he is mak- 
ing to procure orders and assures the head of the house that 
just ’round the corner the orders are waiting—like a lot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow. 

Such energy, properly directed, pays dividends to the sales- 
man and to the house, but boastful assertions of future success 
never brought anybody anything but the cannery for the culprit 
and loss to the house. There are, unfortunately, lots of such 
salesmen in business—fellows packed full of enthusiasm and 
energy and overflowing with determination—salesmen who use 
their lets and tongues all the time; but, somehow or other, they 
don’t get the orders. They don’t think! Don’t ever lose sight 
of the fact that the rarest ability in business is the ability to 
think. Most men hate to think—the effort is too great. 

Most houses hire salesmen to sell goods, to get orders. They 
don’t hire them to be professional good fellows, to go about 
from town to town like the minstrel of old, entertaining custo- 
mers for an hour or two with the latest stories or to express 
opinion on whether the tariff on steel should be removed or 
T. R. accept another term. They hire them to sell goods. 

Neither do they employ men to display their art as clever 
conversationalists and, like the sideshow spieler, describe the 
importance of the house and the wonderful features of its 
brands. It is, of course, necessary to tell about what you have 
to sell, but that is not the chief consideration, by any means. 
Yet there are many who fall into the mistake of taking them- 
selves as heralds of the glad new day that has come and of 
which their particular house is the particular sun; but as they 
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run on in their day dream and ecstasy of enthusiasm they accept 
at full value the promises of the fellow who promises, merely to 
rid himself of a nuisance—and these filmy promises are fre- 
quently taken at the full value of real orders and salary checks 
based upon them. It’s wrong—such a system. The salesman 
must base his record on the real orders themselves, not upon air 
that has been heated. Then real success will come. 

When discussing this subject I am reminded of the words 
of Pope: 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
Man never is, but always to be blest. 

That poet must have had some salesmen to look after. Any- 
way, he must have known some of the sort I am talking about. 
Always about to develop a wonderful business, they are the true 
optimists of the profession; tomorrow is always one day farther 
away Or “the far pasture looks greenest” today or their own ter- 
ritory always has something wrong. 

Procrastination and salesmanship are enemies. The sales- 
man who is content to take a large promise for future business, 
in place of the small order today may constantly be supported 
with the hope that springs eternal, but the commission or salary 
check will not show any startling expansion. A safe rule to fol- 
low in business getting is to beware of promises—that are only 
promises. A good many merchants who do not wish to be 
talked into buying and who, on the other hand, do not wish to 
affront or disappoint the salesman, seek to get rid of him by 
assurances that they are heartily interested in his proposition, 
and will be only too pleased to place an order a little later. 
They say it so sincerely that many salesmen are as contented 
to accept this evasion as they would be to close a deal on the 
spot. 

Now is the time to take the order—tomorrow you may be 
dead. “By and by” and “next time you call’’ have outlived 
their usefulness when the real salesman comes along. Stories 
of the big order just around the corner are losing their weight 
with the boss, too; pay checks are more and more based upon 
the real orders instead of the promise of the order; the genuine 
is taking the place of the counterfeit, and the hot air salesman 
is getting his where the girl wore the beads. 





Value of Trade Journal Advertising 


The man who measures the trade paper’s value solely by 
direct returns isn’t doing justice to the trade paper. It wouldn't 
be unreasonable to assert that there are probably trade paper ad- 
vertisers who haven’t received a direct, traceable inquiry in a 
year—yet they know that the space is worth what it costs. The 
man who sits on the lid at the home office may kick once in a 
while, and threaten to cut off the appropriation in that direction, 
but the men on the firing line, out in the field, know how it 
helps them to make sales, and while it may go down on the 
books as “expense,” it’s a good investment, just the same.—Roy 
W. Johnson in Printers’ Ink. 





Prompt Service Pays 


Make your store convenient in every way, not in free services 
that degrade the giver and receiver both, but conveniences of 
obtaining goods desired, of the best quality, in the promptest 
manner, at the most reasonable prices and with the best service 
possible. It always wins. 
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MAKING THE START IN 
By Ep. Warp. 


UCH is written in these days about soda fountains, most 
of it being of special value only to the man who is es- 
tablished in the soda water business, thus hitting way over the 
heads of a large number of the druggists. Seeing the need of 
some comprehensive talks with the beginner, that is, the drug- 
gist who has or who is about to start a fountain, THE AMERI- 
cAN Druccist has made arrangements with me to write a series 
of such articles. 


SODA WATER 


A Soda Fountain Pays 

Although space will not permit me to discuss this subject at 
length, I may say, that a fountain properly managed will pay 
and pay well, and it may be said truly that a fountain in a phar- 
macy stands for success in pharmacy. Of course, you must 
help your fountain by giving it proper care and attention. The 
public has come to look upon the soda fountain as an integral 
part of a drug store and expects the druggist to furnish them 
with soda water, just as much as they do with powders and 
pills, and when the percentage of profit on such sale is greater 





The demand for soda water increases every year, and one 
can hardly realize how rapidly the consumption of soda water 
and ice cream in this country increases. It is time for every 
retail druggist to get in the race and to enter with a determina- 
tion to win. The druggist who has an old fountain and a poor 
business need not expect to build up his business again until he 
has thoroughly renovated the place and put in a new outfit and 
thus shown some signs of new life. It is wonderful what new 
life will do. 


Buying a Fountain 


Reams might be written upon this important subject, but I 
have space only for a few suggestions. The average druggist 
requires a fountain from 8 to 15 feet in length. The object of 
this series of articles is to help the small druggist to get started 
right, and therefore we confine ourselves to suggestions that will 
help him. 

In the first place, the druggist making a start who only has 
a small amount of money, need not hesitate, as he can buy a 
nice looking fountain at a small figure on easy terms. An eight 
foot counter outfit for bottles, with neat back bar, can be bought 
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Convenient for one or two men. 
syrups; two crushed fruit bowls, etc.; 


draught arm 
than on most everything else in the drug store, why should the 
druggist not be willing to do so? A fountain is not only neces- 
sary to supply the public demand, but it will also help to bring 
the public into the store, and you will find it in many ways a 
big help in solving your financial problems. 

A fountain will bring a person into the store more often 
than anything else, unless it is a postage stamp, and, unlike the 
postage stamp, it yields a profit. If any druggist has made a 
failure of his fountain, the fault ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred is his own. If he will put in a new up-to-date fountain 
and run it right, he will make money. That means that he must 
serve good drinks and keep the fountain bright and clean. 


1Copyright, all rights reserved. 


1.—A GOOD SODA DISPENSING COUNTER LAYOUT. 
Length ten feet: 


two ice cream cabinets; chipped ice box; fourteen 


over sink not over work board. 


for less than $700, and from this to $1,300. There is quite a 
selection. This is by no means the cheapest outfit one can buy. 
However, the best way to know what can be done is to obtain 
catalogs and prices. First determine the length of the counter 
wanted and then ask for definite figures. It is poor policy to try 
how large a fountain can be bought with the money on hand. 
The point is to see how good a fountain one can buy, large 
enough to answer your needs. 

Fountains of the medium size are always carried in stock by 
the fountain houses, and stock fountains are cheaper than those 
made to order, something a small druggist is foolish to have 
done unless peculiar circumstances make it absolutely necessary. 
It will only require a little looking around to find an arrange- 
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ment of the counter work board that will suit any druggist’s 
needs. Figure No. 1 shows a very good layout for a ten foot 
counter, so arranged as to enable the dispenser to do his work 
with ease and rapidity, as he has an ice cream cabinet at each 
end. 

When buying the druggist must not be in too much of a 
hurry, but should investigate carefully. The first thing is to 
be sure that the fountain will give really cold soda. One can- 
not get cold soda without using ice; don’t try. An “iceless” 
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people into the store, but it does not pay to sacrifice quality for 
looks. Good quality fountains always show to the best advan- 
tage in the long run, even if they are not quite as showy at the 
start. An attractive back bar is an advantage, but it is not wise 
to pay too much for fancy work. Something plain, neat, but 
made from good materials and well finished is rich enough for 
any one. A good tumbler washer in the drain board and a box 
for.fine shaved ice are both indispensable. 

While a wooden counter with a marble top may look well 
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Fic. 2—EXCELLENT FLOOR PLAN FOR A WIDE 


four display tables in center. 


Ten-foot soda counter; 
fountain sounds good, but let the druggist be sure that he has 
an auxiliary ice chamber with a cooler in case it is needed. 
The buyer must look carefully into the general construction 
of the fountain and be sure that it is built to wear and not care- 
Have the salesman explain the full detail 
As cleanliness is an im- 


lessly thrown together. 
of the construction of fountain. 
portant thing in running a fountain, be sure that the one you 
to keep clean. Plain fountains are always. prefer- 
able in this respect. 

Of course, there is no need of saying that it pays to buy 
an up-to-date counter outfit. The pumps must be strong and 
durable and work easily. A pump that is always out of order is 
the meanest thing imaginable. Unless one can have a good 
pump bottles are better; they at least won't refuse to work just 


his 


buy is easy 


STORE. 


when new, one made wholly of marble will wear much longer 
and give better satisfaction. ; 

The average druggist does not expect to buy many soda foun- 
tains in the course of his business career, and so when he does 
he should take time to do it right and to have it properly in- 
stalled. There is a great difference in the draught arms, and 
the druggist wants one that not leaking all the time. Buy 
carefully, use intelligence, and you will not regret it. Be sure 
that you don’t let some one persuade you into buying until you 
know that you have found what you want. 


1s 


The Location of the Fountain 
Having decided to buy a fountain, the druggist has rightly 
settled an important question; but only to come face to face with 
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Fic. 3—A GOOD PLAN FOR A NARROW DRUG STORE. 
Tables opposite soda counter; eighteen-foot counter; ten-foot back bar; eight-foot lunch counter space behind counter. 


when needed most. There should be a refrigerator base in at 
least a part of the back bar; it is very useful as a place to keep 
milk, cream, etc. There must also be a good place for a garbage 
box, where it will be out of sight. While a copper work board 
is all right when it is properly cared for, still it pays to have one 
made from German silver, and the additional cost for the latter 
is comparatively little when the whole amount is taken into con- 
sideration. 

There is no doubt that the appearance of a fountain goes a 
long way, especially as an advertising medium, for bringing 


another one of equal importance, and that is where it should be 
located. Being the most costly and beautiful of all the fixtures, 
it not only deserves a good, prominent location, but it is. abso- 
lutely detrimental to one’s business interests not to give it the 
most prominent position in the front of the store. 

Fig. 2 shows the floor plan of a modern drug store with a 
ten foot soda counter at the left of door. This is the proper 
place for the fountain, where the door opens in the center of a 
store. If this were a corner store, with the entrance at the 
right hand corner, then this would be the proper place for the 
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fountain, but if the entrance was on the other corner of the store 


then the soda fountain should be located where the cigar case - 


is in this store. This is shown in Fig. 4. 

Fig. 3 shows another floor plan with the fountain in the same 
location and three soda tables on the opposite side, near the 
cashier’s desk in the corner diagonally opposite from the soda 
counter. This is a good arrangement, as the cashier can see 
the customers to the best advantage. A few tables are a good 
thing in a store which is not rushed. The store shown in Fig. 
2 has a nice arrangement in the display top tables in a row down 
the center of the store. It does not pay, however, to crowd the 
store in order to have soda tables. In Fig. 4 the cashier's desk 
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ma‘e soda dispenser and have a more tasteful way of both serv- 
ing and preparing fancy drinks, sundaes, etc, while they are 
not apt to waste time smoking cigarettes during off hours nor 
to offend the susceptibility of particular patrons by displaying 
the odor and stains of cigarette users, it remains to be seen 
if the average young lady clerk can stand the heavy work and 
constant strain of dispensing soda at a busy fountain. The 
idea might pay as a novelty, but it will certainly be necessary 
to have a man around somewhere to do the heavy work. Any- 
how, emphasis is laid on the fact that the girls must be pretty 
girls to get full from the but what is the 
poor druggist to do when his “soda ladies” get married, as 


value innovation, 
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Fic. 4.—A WELL ARRANGED CORNER DRUG STORE. 


Showing proper location of soda fountain, where 


is shown close to the soda counter. This is a bad arrangement; 
it should come next to the first show case and allow the pas- 
sage to come between the soda counter and the cashier's desk. 
These plans, however, give a good idea of where the fountain 
should be located; some slight changes, of course, being neces- 
sary to suit individual cases. 


A Good Floor 


While a cement floor is always recommended for a soda 
fountain, still there is no reason why the small druggist should 
go to such an expense. If there is to be a tile floor in the store, 
it should not be put in behind the fountain. The tiles get loose 
and come out and make a place for a puddle of water. For 
the small fountain I recommend a good hardwood floor. If 
one is hiring or remodeling a store where the floor is old and 
worn it will pay to have new flooring laid where the fountain 
goes, if not anywhere else. This floor should be of maple, as 
this wood stands water better than any other. Racks are a 
good thing on a cement floor, but there is no reason why the 
floor behind a small modern fountain with only one dispenser 
should not be kept perfectly dry. 

(To be continued.) 


Pretty Girls Serve Soda Water 


A brand new trade drawing idea comes from Tennessee, 
where several pretty girls now preside over the soda fountain 
of Chattanooga’s largest drug store. The innovation was made 
without previous notice, and patrons were decidedly surprised 
on entering the store for the first time to be greeted by neat- 
ly dressed young ladies, who served their orders with neatness 
and dispatch. While this idea is not altogether new, as soda 
fountains have been attended by women operators in confec- 
tionery stores and lunch rooms in several large cities, vet it 
seems to be new in the drug store. It is claimed for the young 
ladies that they are much neater and cleaner than the average 


1 


best results 


it will produce the 


pretty girls do early in the game of working at any job? Is 
there a big enough supply to meet the demand? 


Some Soda Fountain Cards. 
Here are a few attractive hot drink window cards designed 


by W. H. Lamont for the commercial department of the St. 
Louis College of Pharmacy: 





OUR CHOCOLATE IS A HOT PROPOSITION 











It’s"2 Below Today 
OUR COFFEE IS STEAMING HOT 








Appetizing 
Nutritious ° 
Satisfying 
Invigorating 
Exhilarating 
Stimulating 


What? 
HOT BEEF TOMATO BOUILLON 








The Hottest Thing in Town 
SMITH’S CHOCOLATE 








It’s a Wise Man Who Drinks Tomato Bouillon 
IT’S GOOD—IT’S HOT—IT’S toc. 











The Welch Grape Juice Company has bought from the re- 
ceivers the plant of the Walker Grape Juice Company at 
Northeast, Pa., and-will thus extend its facilities very largely. 
The Welch Company is doing a very large business, and is 
said to be turning out about 250,000 cases of its product an- 
nually. 
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Rich Simplicity in the Newest Fountains 


The Day of Barbaric Embellishment Past—Artistic Taste of Public Improving—Soda Fountain 
Makers Must Keep Pace with Artistic Development 





ALTIMORE, April 10—The prevailing trend in soda foun- 
tains is unmistakably toward simplicity. At least such is 
the case in Baltimore. The most expensive fountains that have 
been installed recently at prominent stands present a sharp con- 
trast to the styles so much in vogue not many years ago, when 
ornateness of design and elaborate embellishments were.all the 
rage. There is also a notable tendency away from wood and 
visible metal in the construction of fountains, the latest exam- 
ples of the art of the builders of apparatus showing an un- 
mistakable leaning toward a far more extended use of onyx 
than had been attempted until within a comparatively recent 
period. And it follows as a matter of course that with this 
character of fountain the use of cards with the name of drinks 
and of other decorative material has been correspondingly curtailed, 
for it would be little short of barbarism to conceal the chaste 
outlines of the fountain behind hangers, signs, artificial flowers 
or other similar ephemeral adornment. The owner of an onyx 
fountain wants his customers to see it in all of its richness, and 
is disposed to rely upon this richness to create a favorable im- 
pression in the mind of the customer. 

One of the latest fountains of this character is that installed 
in the pharmacy of the Read Drug Company, southeast corner 
of Howard and Lexington streets, in the busiest portion of the 
retail district. The change that has come over the soda fountain 
situation is especially conspicuous there because this stand has 
in the past laid much stress upon signs and profuse decorations. 
One of the effects that was especially prominent was a Japanese 
umbrella of huge dimensions which hung over the soda water 
counter like a canopy. Of course, reminders of the various 
drinks, flavors and combinations were numerous, the fountain in 
this respect harmonizing with the rest of the store, which ran 
rather to striking display. 

The new fountain is refined in appearance, with the clean, 
plain outlines of the antique, and with nothing to detract from 
the quiet beauty of the onyx. The broad buffet back, taken up 
chiefly by a mirror without a break, is framed in onyx sufficiently 
heavy to give the fountain a very substantial appearance Un- 
obtrusiveness is the keynote of this corner of the store, which 
looks like a shrine. There are perhaps not half a dozen signs 
to be seen around the fountain or counter; neither are there any 
flimsy decorations. All things are subordinated to the clean, 
delicately marked stone, with its effect of immaculateness. The 
customer is unconsciously attracted to a study of the classic 
lines of the fountain and to its pristine purity, which is en- 
hanced by the white uniforms of the fountain attendants, of 
whom there are several. 

Notwithstanding the absence of gaudy decorations, no attempt 
is made to overload the buffet or the counter with fountain acces- 
sories. The onyx column with the faucets for carbonated water 
is almost the only thing to break the clean sweep of the onyx 
counter, and the buffet back shelf shows only a large jar of fruit, 
with some smaller vessels containing flavors, malted milk, eggs, 
and other products which enter into the compounding of many of 
the fountain drinks. The general aspect is almost severe in its 
lack of embellishments, but there can be no doubt of the im- 
pression produced upon the minds of patrons, who take in every 
detail. 

Two other fountains of this character are those in the phar- 
macy of the Thomas & Thompson Drug Company, Light and 
Baltimore streets, and in that of Morgan & Millard, Baltimore 
and South streets. The same general idea has been followed 


there, for the Read Company has borrowed from them, since they 
were there before. 

The principle followed by the Read Drug Company and other 
establishments is that the public has become so familiar with 
the beverages and more substantial things the soda fountain has 
to offer that there is far less need of printed matter than has 
been the case. Ralph A. Nattans, proprietor of the Read Com- 
pany, takes the view that the artistic taste of the public is 
rapidly advancing and that the successful soda water dispenser 
must keep pace with the progress of the times. The wooden back 
fountain, even though it be of mahogany, is going rapidly out of 
date, and the time seems not far distant when it will be seen 
only in the less progressive places. 

Mr. Nattons, while looking to quantity to make the fountain 
pay, also lays stress upon quality, and he takes the view that in 





New fountain in A. G. Odenwalder’s Pharmacy, Easton, Pa. 
‘ 


the matter of appearance there cannot be too much refinement. 
A great majority of his customers geing women, it requires no 
great exercise of ingenuity to devise new decoctions and to 
invent novelties. The woman shopper wants to be refreshed 
first of all when tired out with bargain hunting, and she also 
prefers to have a little snack with her beverage. This prefer- 
ence is catered to, wafers, sandwiches and similar things being 
always within the reach of the patron. There is a great run on 
chocolate soda, with vanilla a close second, and ice cream in all 
the drinks that will stand such an addition. The house has no 
occult formulas or secret processes, experience having shown 
that adherence to the widely popular drinks generally asked for 
suffices to meet the wants of the customers. Money is saved 
on decorations, but there must be no stinting in the matter of 
the fountain, which is relied upon to advertise the place and to 
be a regular show object. 


In the explosion of a tank charged with carbonic gas in 
the drug store of J. L. McGowan, Brookline, Mass., John P. 
O’Connor, a soda fountain apparatus manufacturer, was seri- 
ously injured. The force of the explosion was also sufficient to 
wreck the fountain and adjoining shelves. The accident was 
believed to have been due to the tank being overcharged. 
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“CYRUS’S PRETTY FOUNTAIN” 
By Kart O. Cyrus, 

I have heard so many complimentary remarks on the ap- 
pearance of my soda fountain, particularly the expression “What 
a pretty fountain!” which has been repeated a number of times 
by visitors to my store who have admired it, that I have been 
induced myself to style it “Cyrus’s Pretty Fountain,” and this 
term has now come to be generally used in referring to the foun- 
tain, which has helped materially in attracting trade to my store. 

The fountain itself, which was made by Lippincott, of Phila- 
delphia, is of the iceless type, of white marble, with green mar- 
ble trimming. It has an onyx draught stand and an attractive 
electric lamp and shade. The superstructure is of white enamel, 
with gold trimmings, to correspond with the rest of the store 
fixtures, which are in the same design. The pleasing effect is 
enhanced by large onyx pillars, with gold base and gold Corin. 
thian crowns, with artistically filled art glass cases on the sides. 
The dome and globes are in art glass and represent pond lilies 
and cat tails. The whole fountain is illuminated from within 
by twenty-four electric lights. It is decorated and trimmed 
often, the displays being changed according to the season. 





CYRUS’ PRETTY 


FOUNTAIN, 


Which has helped wonderfully in building up the business of Karl O 
cyrus. of Bridgeport, treasurer of the Connecticut Pharmaceutical 
Association and winner many years ago of an AMERICAN DRUGGIST 
contest for the best set of advertisements for a retail drug store. 


The photograph reproduced herewith shows the fountain in 
June, the month of roses. For this decoration an arch was made 
and intertwined with red rambler roses and leaves. Suspended 
from the arch are numerous glass butterflies, kept in motion by 
an electric fan. In front of the large centre mirror a pyramid 
of bright polished soda glasses of different sizes is arranged, and 
at the foot of this a quantity of fruit is placed, some artificial 
and some genuine, made to represent a huge fruit basket. An 
aquarium with live fish, some extra bottles and fancy 
dishes, and a few signs of chosen specialties complete the dis- 


gold 
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play. The foundation marble covered with 
paper. 

As already stated, the fountain blends with the rest of the 
store, all the wall cases being in white and gold, the walls cov- 
ered with red burlap, the ceiling being pale green, the floor in- 
laid and the show cases and display tables made of red cherry. 
To advertise the fountain and draw trade to the store we gave 
away rubber balloons on which were painted the words “From 
Cyrus’s Pretty Fountain,’ and ran small line advertisements in 
the newspapers each day. The result has been most satisfactory, 
and the soda sales compare favorably with those of the largest 
stores and in the best locations. I may say further that I am 
one out of four druggists in the city charging ten cents for ice 
cream soda—and I get it, too. 


was green crepe 


Use of Condensed Milk in Ice Cream Prohibited 


The state commissioner of health, food and drugs of Okla- 
homa, in a circular dated June 15, 1911, prohibited the use of 
condensed or evaporated milk or cream in the manufacture of 
ice cream. Among the requirements set forth for the standard 
of ice cream it is stipulated that ordinary ice cream shall con- 
tain not less than 14 percent. milk fat, fruit and nut ice cream 
not less than 12 percent. milk fat, and the circular goes on to 
state that where substances other than the principal constituents 
are added, such as gelatin, powders or fillers, they must first 
be submitted to the state food and drug commissioner for exam- 
ination and analysis and where they are found not to be injurious 
to the health, a certificate to that effect will be issued, naming 
the proportions of the substances that may be used. While the 
commissioner states that fillers that are not deleterious to the 
health may be used, he at the same time prohibits the use of 
condensed or evaporated milk or cream. 


Pineapple Sundaes 
HAWAIIAN SUNDAE, 


Place a slice of pineapple in a dish and put upon it a small 
cone of vanilla ice cream. Then top with a maraschino cherry. 


KNICKERBOCKER PINEAPPLE, 


Upon a five-inch plate place a fresh lettuce leaf and upon 
this drop a slice of pineapple. Upon the pineapple deposit a 
small cone of vanilla French ice cream. Over this pour a ladle 
of fruit salad and then top with whipped cream. Add two lady 
fingers on the side of the plate. 


ROYAL BINEAPPLE SUNDAE. 
Place a slice of pine apple upon a dish and drop a small 
cone of vanilla ice cream thereon. Pour over the cream a ladle 
of any crushed fruit desired by the customer. 


RECTOR SUNDAE, 

Place a slice of pineapple upon a fancy plate and put upon 
this a fancy mould of ice cream representing an apple, pear, 
peach or some other fruit. Add two lady fingers or a couple of 
slices of fancy cake on the side of the plate. 


QUEEN LIL PINEAPPLE SUNDAE. 

Upon the center of a small platter place a slice of pineapple. 
Drop a maraschino cherry in the center. At one end of the 
platter place a small cone of vanilla ice cream and at the other 
end a small cone of pineapple water ice. Then cover the ice 
cream with any dressing desired and decorate with whipped 
cream. 

PINEAPPLE PUFF. 

Cut a round hole in the top of a cream puff shell about the 
size of a small slice of pineapple. Fill the shell with ice cream 
and put a slice of pineapple on top. Upon this drop a ladle of 
whipped cream; sprinkle with chopped nut meats and trim 
with a circle of maraschino cherries. 
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BOARD EXAMINATIONS 





Questions of the Board of Pharmaceutical Examiners of 


the Philippine Islands 


ELOW are given a set of the examination questions asked 
by the Board of Pharmaceutical Examiners of the Philip- 
pine Islands last year. For these we are indebted to the courtesy 
of the Secretary-treasurer of the board, Sr. Rafael Lopez, a 
portrait of whom is reproduced. 
Dispensing 

Describe in detail, giving your reasons, how would you pre- 
pare each of the following formule: 

1. Permanganate of potash ........... 1.00 grams 
Make pills No. 10 to take as directed. 
2. Permanganate of potash 

Tannin 

WEE Chaccaes awe eon sae ose ues es 
Mix and dissolve. For irrigation uses 
3. Camphor .....10.00 grams 


1.00 grams 
10.00 grams 
1003.00 grams 
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Describe its dispensing and uses. How would you prepare 
syrup of ipecacuanha according to the pharmacopeeia of the 
United States. 

3. Define what is a densimeter. What conditions are to 
be taken into account in the use of areometers and what is the 
relative value of their indications? What are the advantages 
of using the alcoholometer of Gay-Lussac? 

4. How would you obtain tannic acid? Describe its dis- 
pensing and uses. 

5. State the procedure used in extracting morphine. What 
is the procedure used in purifying morphine? Describe the 
manner of dispensing and uses of morphine. 


Pharmacognosy 


1. What is the difference between a trunk and a root? 

2. How would you distinguish potassium bromide from po- 
tassium iodide? Describe the characters of both. 

3. How would you distinguish arabic gum from tragacanth 


gum? Describe the characters of each. 
4. How would you distinguish pepsin from pancreatin? 
Describe the way of obtaining each of 
them. 





Resorcine ....10.00 grams 
Mix and grind into fine powder. 
To be used as a powder. 
4. Nitrate of sil- 


Ver ........ 300 grams 
Chloride of 
sodium 3.00 grams 


Water 
Mix and dissolve. 


.....100.00 grams 
For urethral injec- 
tions. 
5. Migranine .....2.00 grams 
Euphorine .....1.00 gram 
Mix and make 10 wafers. 
To be taken as directed. 


Botany 





1. Define what is botany and name its 
divisions. Give and describe each of the 
elementary organs. Define what are com- 
posite organs. Give the divisions of plants. 
What are their faculties and by which or- 
gans do they exert them. 

2. What are the cellular cryptogame 
Give their manner of nourishment and re- 
production. State which cellular crypto- 
gamz are used in pharmacy and what are 
their therapeutical properties. In what do 
the fungi, lichens and seaweeds differ in 
characteristics ? 

3. What is secale De- 
scribe its source, properties, alterations and 
its use and manner of preserving. Which 
of its active principles is the most used in 
pharmacy? 

4. Define and describe the general 
characters of the solanacee. State which solanacee are used 
in medicine, what parts of the plant are taken and their thera- 
peutical use. Give the active principle of each of the species 
used. 

5. What is a fruit; describe the same. Describe the fruit 
of the papaveracee. State the source, characters and uses of 
the poppy fruit. How many varieties of poppy are known? 
What is their active principle? 


cornutum ? 


SENOR 


Pharmacy 


1. Define what is expression (squeezing) and in how many 
ways can it be done. Describe the operation of the press and 
the rules for the same. 

2. Describe the operation for obtaining hydrate of chloral. 





RAFAEL 


5. How would you distinguish sodium 
carbonate from sodium hyposulphite? De- 
scribe the characters of each. 

Organic Chemistry 

1. What is resorcin? Describe and 
give the formule of the reactions in ob- 
taining the same. What are its characters 
and uses? 

2. What is salol? Describe in detail 
the manner of obtaining same, and _ its 
characters and uses. 

3. What is codeine? Describe in de- 
tail the manner of obtaining same, and its 
properties and uses. What are the an- 
alytic differential properties between co- 
deine and mniorphine. 

4. What is antipyrine? Describe in 
detail the manner of obtaining same and 
its properties and uses. 

5. What is veratrine? How is it 
found in nature? Describe in detail the 
maner of obtaining same and its proper- 
ties and uses. 

Inorganic Chemistry 





1. Define chlorinated water. Describe 
its preparation, characters and uses. How 
would you determine volumetrically the 
free chlorine contained in chlorinated 
water? 

2. What is phosphorus? Describe 
its properties and uses. How would you 
determine quantitatively the amount of 
phosphorus contained in phosphorated oil. 

3. What is basic nitrate of bismuth? Describe its way of 
obtaining, and its properties and uses. How would you de- 
termine its purity? 

4. What is sodium thiosulphate? 
obtaining same and its properties and uses. 
determine its purity? 

5. What is mercurus chloride? 
Give the differential characters between mercurus chloride, 
precipitated mercurus chloride, sublimated mercurus  chlo- 
ride and steam prepared mercurus chloride. How would you 
determine the purity of calomel? 

General Chemistry 
1. What is the nature of matter in accordance with the 


LOPEZ, 
Secretary-treasurer of the Board of Pharma- 
ceutical Examiners of the Philippine Islands. 


Describe the manner of 
How would you 


Describe its preparation. 


atomic theory? 
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What is an atom? What is a molecule? 
State how would you determine the atomic weight. 
Define affinity and state its laws. 
Expound the electro-chemical theory. 
Physics 
1. Give the fundamental principle of the volumenometer 
and describe its operation. 


wp we 


2. Problem: A body weighs 265 grams when submerged in 
water; 105 grams when immersed in mercury. What would be 


its weight when in the air and its volume and density? 

3. Give the general formula for the transformation of de- 
grees Baumé into densities. Problem: A Baumé areometer for 
liquids denser than water, when submerged in commercial nitric 
acid marks 36.0. What is the density of the acid? 

4. How would you ascertain by the sacarimeter the propor- 
tion of lactose contained in milk? State the principles and 
describe the operation. . 

5. How would you determine the conductibility of electro- 
lites by the Kohlrausch method? State the principles and de- 
scribe the operation. 

Microscope 

1. Name what elements of urine can be examined with the 
microscope. 

Describe the appearance and properties of the following sub- 
stances found in urine: 

2. Uric acid and oxalate of lime. 

3. Phosphate of lime and ammono-magnesio phosphate. 

4: Epithelium and urinary cylinders. 

5. Make a drawing of lycopodium as seen with the micro- 
scope. 

Toxicology 


1. Give the various species of aconitine and their toxic 
dose. 

2. What are the symptoms of poisoning from this alkaloid 
and its antidotes? 

3. How would you proceed to make a toxicological exam- 
ination for aconitine? 

4. Describe poisoning by tartarized antimony 
of combating the same. 

5. How weuld you ‘proceed to make a toxicological investi- 


gation for tartarized antimony? 


and means 


Qualitative Chemical Analysis 
r. State how would you identify glucose, levulose and galac- 
tose by reagents, and what are their respective powers of rota- 
tion. 
2. State how would you proceed to ascertain the purity of 
the following substances: Ethyl alcohol. 
3. Iodine. 
4. Sandalwood oil. 
5. Vinegar. 
Quantitative Chemical Analysis 
State how would you determine quantitatively, in accord- 
ance with the Pharmacopeeia of the United States, the medicinal 
substance or active principles of the following drugs: 
1. Tincture of iodine. 
Fluid laudanum. 


3. Pulvis ipecacuanhe. 
4. Fluidextract of ipecacuanha. 
5. Extract of opium. 





Mississippi Pharmaceutical Association 

At a meeting of a number of prominent pharmacists of Mis- 
sissippi, held at the University of Mississippi, at Oxford, the 
Mississippi Pharmaceutical Association was formed, and C. L. 
Jackson, of Newton, was elected as its president. The other 
officers are: Vice-presidents, T. A. Holcombe and T: A. Mc- 
Eachorn, of Greenville; treasurer, J. W. McCorkle, of Meridian; 
secretary, W. S. Turnage, of Oxford. The initiation fee will be 
$1 and the membership dues $2 per annum. 
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Licensed to Practice in South Carolina 


The following applicants for examination by the South Caro- 
lina board at its meeting in March were successful and were 
licensed to practice pharmacy in that State: R. B. Fickling, C. 
D. Evans, E. J. Brown, J. C. Walton, C. D. Walters, C. D. Mc- 
Kinney, J. E. Stokes. The next meeting will be held in Charles- 
ton in July, three days before the annual meeting of the phar- 
macists of the state. 


Registered in Mississippi 


Only ten out of a class of fifty-two which took the examina- 
tions of the Mississippi board recently were successful. Their 
names follow: W. E. Walker, Columbia; C. S. Posey, Clinton; 
B. M. DeShoto, McLain; D. W. Crout, Raleigh; G. C. Stroud, 
jr., Meridian; H. P. Hansell, Aberdeen; G. K. Williams, Ray- 
mond; S. C. Atkinson, Kosciusko; R. B. Wise, Morehead; M. H. 
Freeman, Hendelberg 

The next meeting of the board will be held October 1 





Registered in New York 
The following is a list of the successful candidates who took 
the examination of the New York State Board on January 31 
and February 1 


Eliag- Shaker, 
La Gambino, 


Registered pharmacists: C. S. 


McCort, B. F. 
Guilio Morvillo, E 


Zucker, 
Bolivar Marquez, A. Lawson, C. E 


L. M. Lemelson, E. E. Kipp, Maurice Katz, Morris Kantor, Joseph Itkind, 
J. L. Fink, Charles Friedman, Jacob Feldman, J. T. Stoddart, T. W. Sul- 
livan, J T. Bongartz, B. H. Berning, Elmer Auchenpaugh, Herman Atelyes. 

. J. Farrell, W. Clements, B. A. Hamelin, H. H. Clow, W. J. Dromey, 
W. ae es Hope, jr., Miss Alice M. Robertson, L. C. Potter. 

Druggists: Curt Unverhan, H. C. Elkins, A. E. Hutton, O. O. Bigelow, 
J. J. T.. Turner, C. C. Christensen, J. R. Sigrist, R. E. Bliven, H. W. 
McManaway, W. Carleton Young, H. M. Wilson, F. P. Wheeler, C. D. 
Webster, R. J: Ulrich, E. F. Stone, H. J. Stewart, T. M. Nolan, Benjamin 
Musumeci, William McNamara, G. J. Lauster, J. A. La Vine, Freligh 
Jones, O. F. Johnson, D. M. Fraser, C. E. Hadsell, J. M. Considine, 
V. Eddy, jr., C. W. Frank, H. W. Bremer, A. W. Campbell, P. 


Braunschweiger, R. N. Boyer, G. C. Barber, W. W. Baker. 





Licensed by Illinois Board 
At the March meeting of the Illinois board the following 
were successful in a class of 115 who took the examination for 
registered pharmacist: 


O. J. Adams, J. A. Bengston, Edward Biasi, H. H. Brannam, A. L. 
Cholewinski, A. E! Dahlberg, J. D. Davis, W. J. Day, M. S. Edison, 
Samuel Eppelsheimer, F. F. Felger, J. P. Galligan, Jacob Goldstein, T. L. 
James, D. Charles King, O. W. Lee, Albert Liebermann, C. V. Machen, 
H. F. Palmer, J. H. Power, W. J. Richards, Thomas Ross, C. W. Snyder, 
A. C. Stinger, A. C. Strunck, H. L. Swenson, F. A. Torrey, J. A. Warzin- 
ski, D. H. Weiss, H. H. Worley, Chicago; L. H. Frizzell, Vienna; R. H. 
Lower, Cairo; E. O. Nussle, Walnut; J. B. Powell, Carmi; C. C. Ren. 
neckar, Wilmette. 

The hanna were registered as assistant pharmacists: 

G. C. Arnold, ¥. Brown, T. A. Bowers, E. C. Cole, Albert Doerr, 
-E. T. Donahue, T. ti Galloway, C. E. Garver, Samuel Golden, A. P. Hay, 
Maxwell Henwood, E. A. Holvay, J. E. Hrejsa, Eli Metcoff, L. A. Nix, 


F. E. Patrick, Joseph Pirofalo, H. P. Skourup, E. L. Smith, O. -W. Sperling, 


Robert Steveley, Karl Stodden, F. B. Stuehrmann, Walter Swiecinski, 
Z. G. Tatro, W. F. Turner, J. L. F. Valentine, Minerva Vavra, G. 

Walter, C. ine Worthington, C. F. Zobel, Chicago; S. C. Annenberg, Aurora; 
Es Gordon, Havana; H. H. Hillebrecht, Alton; T. E. Kisner, Carmi; 


Naperville; T. S. Patrick, Iola; 


Antonio Matesi, Freeport; L. W. Oswald, 
L Harvard; H. P. Schnebelin, 


. A. Phillips, Harvey; Marjorie Richardson, 
Peoria; O. F. Austin. 


Barney Blackburn, Flat Rock; F. B. Means, Fisher; F. W. 
Serle, Mokena, and J. H. Willis, Joppa, were successful in the 
examination for local registration. 

The next meeting for the examination of applicants for regis- 
tered pharmacist will be held in Chicago on April 23, at 31 West 
Lake street, and for assistant pharmacist on April 25 at the same 
address. The next apprentice examinations throughout the state 
will be held on May 3. 


Zarobsky, 





L. P. Leibold’s drug business, Victoria, Texas, has been pur- 
chased by Captain John Towles and George A. Buhler. Mr. 
Leibold, who has been engaged in the business for thirty-one 


years, will retire from active commercial life. 
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MANUFACTURING PERFUMERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Eighteenth Annual Meeting Held in New York April 9 
to 11—Elaborate Entertainment Provided—Distinguished 
Speakers Discuss Social Unrest 


i ees eighteenth annual meeting of the Manufacturing Per- 
fumers’ Association of the United States was called to 
order by the president, Frank B. Marsh, at the Whitehall Club, 
New York, on Tuesday afternoon, April 9, immediately after 
the conclusion of the luncheon which had been served to the 
members in the meeting room. The afternoon was devoted to 
the transaction of routine business, the reports of the officers 
showing that the organization was in a prosperous condition. 

The officers of the association for 1911-12 were: President, 
Frank B. Marsh, New York; vice-president, William A. Bradley, 
New York; second vice-president, S. S. West, Cleveland; sec- 
retary, A. D. Henderson, New York; treasurer, A. B. Calisher, 
New York. 

The second session was opened on Wednesday afternoon with 
an address by F. F. Ingram, jr., of Detroit, on Merchandise 
Accounting in the Perfumery Business. This was followed by 
an address by Theodore Ricksecker, the discussion of which con- 
sumed the remainder of the session, save for the nomination of 
officers. 

On Thursday afternoon Joseph H. Brohel, of Rochester, de- 
livered an address on Cost Accounting in the Perfumery Busi- 
The report of the 
committee on nominations was received and the officers for the 
ensuing elected as follows: President, William A. 
Bradley; vice-president, S. S. West; second vice-president, A. 
M. Wheeler; secretary, A. D. Henderson; treasurer, A. B. 
Calisher. 

The entertainments opened with a theater party at the Com- 
edy Theater, where the members enjoyed Bunty Pulls the 
Strings, after which they adjourned to the Hotel Astor for 
supper. 

On Thursday evening the annual banquet was given at the 
Hotel Plaza, Mr. Marsh, the president, acting as toastmaster. 
The Rev. William H. Foulkes invoked the divine blessing before 
the banquet. The toastmaster introduced the Hon. W. Morgan 
Shuster, formerly treasurer-general of Persia, who spoke of the 
social unrest in Persia. Mr. Shuster opened his remarks with 
a reference to the widespread feeling of unrest which was mak- 
ing itself manifect throughout the entire world, a feeling not 
confined to one people nor to any one section. He said that the 
basis of this unrest was the improved education of the masses, 
that just so soon as a people became educated just so soon did 
they expect and demand a voice in their own government. He 
said that no government by an individual, as in a despotism, by 


ness, which was discussed at some length. 
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a group of aristocrats, as in feudalism, or by any group of in- 
dividuals, could be permanent unless it was carried on intelli- 
gently and honestly in the direction desired by the people. The 
spread of education manifested itself everywhere in the de- 
mand of the people to govern their own affairs in their own 
way. The unrest in China, which had caused the establishment 
of a republic, the unrest in Persia, which in the year 1900 gave 
that country a constitution, and the unrest which had manifest- 
ed itself in some of the older monarchies of the world, was a 
manifestation of the better education of the masses. He re- 
ferred with regret to the backward steps which had been taken 
in Persia under the influence of international pressure and said 
that this and other attacks by Christian nations on the integrity 
and the honor of Mohammedan nations had, in his opinion, been 
most regrettable as tending to encourage pan-Islamism, a shib- 
boleth which a few years ago was a mere bogie, but which un- 
der the stimulus of unfair aggression on the part of Christian 
nations threatened to become a very grave issue. 

P. Wellington Kuo, president of the Chinese Students’ Al- 
liance of the United States, who has recently been recalled to 
China to take a high post in the service of the republic, proved 
to be a most delightful and interesting speaker. Mr. Kuo has 
evidently studied the art of after dinner speaking as practised in 
the United States, for he adhered to all its best traditions, intro- 
ducing his remarks with many clever and humorous references, 
which led gracefully up to the main topic of his discourse, the 
unrest in China. This unrest he attributed to three main causes. 
The first of these was the racial prejudice against the Manchus, 
whose arrogance had maintained the antagonism which was es- 
tablished by the cruelties practised by the first of the Manchus to 
usurp the Chinese throne 300 years ago. Another important fac- 
tor was the influence of Western civilization, the introduction of 
new processes and products, which, taking the place of old, dis- 
turbed the commercial conditions, throwing out of employment 
thousands, even millions, of men who had been doing by hand 
work which modern methods did by machinery. Another im- 
portant factor was the spread of education. China now has 
16,000,000 students in secondary schools taught by 70,000 instruc- 
tors, and there are over 9,000 local societies for the encourage- 
ment of education. Every year hundreds of Chinese youths are 
sent into the Western world to be educated and carry back the 
progressive ideas there imbibed. There are now, said Mr. Kuo, 300 
Chinese students studying in Continental Europe, 300 in England 
and 800 in the United States. Each of these students, on re- 
turning to his native land, has proved to be an important center 
of education, and consequently of unrest. The American stu- 
dents in particular have played a very important part in the 
recent revolution and in the long process of education which led 
up to it. Dr. Sun Yat Sen has said that sixteen years ago the 
Revolutionary party in China was ready to take over the govern- 
ment and had on its side fully half the army, but it was deemed 
wise to await a more propitious occasion. Another factor in the 
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unrest of China has been the aggression of the Western nations 
and Japan, who had taken from it Cochin China, Calcutta, Kau- 
chau, Formosa and Manchuria. He said that the Chinese 
were deeply grateful to the United States for the prevention of 
the dismemberment of the nation when this had been proposed 
on several occasions, and that China was also grateful for the 
good offices of the United States in bringing about the cessation 
of the war with Japan and a diminution in the Boxer indemnity. 
The magnanimity of the United States in returning a large share 
of the indemnity received by it on this occasion was deeply ap- 
preciated, as was shown by the use which was being made of that 
fund in sending Chinese students to the United States. 

Arthur Brisbane, editor of the New York American, who 
was the next speaker, said that as a disciple of Fourier, whom 
he considered the greatest man the world had ever known, he 
recalled Fourier’s remark that the palate of man was the map of 
the agricultural world; that it was in accordance with the de- 
mand of that palate that the grain, the vegetables, and the fruits 
were grown, millions of acres of wheat being demanded, with 
only thousands of acres of fruits. He believed that the per- 
fumers would perform a valuable function in the world’s 
development by teaching a proper appreciation of 
ers, which would result in the propagation and preservation of 
flowers all over the world. He spoke disparagingly of the syn- 
thetic perfumes and urged the members to see to it that the 
higher standards were maintained by all for mutual protection. 

Taking up his assigned subject, Unrest in Mr. 
Brisbane said that this unrest was merely an indication of a 
healthy life, for life always predicated unrest. When the first pri- 
mordial cell received its endowment of life it was endowed with 
unrest. The cave man under the impetus of unrest improved 
his condition from generation to generation and so long as that 
spirit of unrest is alive so long will there be progress and im- 
provement. The existence of a spirit of unrest was not a thing 
to be deplored, said Mr. Brisbane. Without this there could be 
no real progress. He congratulated the newest republic across 
the Pacific on the fact that its unrest had brought forward men 
of whom the previous speaker, Mr. Kuo, was a type; men of 
alert minds and lofty ideals. He challenged the United States 
to produce a single man who could after five years’ residence in 
China have so thorough a comprehension of its people, its cus- 
toms and its language as had been shown by Mr. Kuo. With 
such young men to rely on, Mr. Brisbane felt that the future 
welfare of the youngest republic of the oldest people in the 
world was assured. He looked forward to the time when under 
the stimulus of the spirit of unrest the whole earth would be 
riddled with steam pipes and we would control the temperature 
out of doors as we now control it within, and having done this 
the men of that far day would, like Alexander, seek new worlds 
to conquer and fly away to other worlds than ours. 


flow- 


America, 


The entertainment of the association members was in the 
hands of the following committee, who were warmly congratu- 
lated by the members on the results of their efforts: E. V. Kil- 
leen, of George Lueders & Co.; James M. Montgomery, of Rich- 
ard Young; W. M. Lowery, of the Carr Lowery Company, and 
Paul Harrison, of James A. Webb & Son. 


FOOD AND DRUG LEGISLATION HELD UP 
Congressman’ Richardson Fences— 
Amendments Regarding Purity 

Improbable This Session 


Repairing Political 
Claims 


Washington, April 11—An unexpected delay in connection 
with pure food legislation has occurred in the House, owing to 
the continued absence of Judge Richardson, of Alabama, who 
had been entrusted with the duty of preparing and recommend- 
ing legislation designed to amend the food and drugs act along 
the lines that have been suggested with reference to proprietary 
medicines. Chairman Adamson says that in his opinion nothing 
will be done until Mr. Richardson has returned and has taken 
up the subject with his committee. Mr. Richardson has been 
detained in the South on account of political difficulties in his 
district, and it is probable that he will not return for some little 
time yet. This seems to mean that the question of amending 
the food and drugs act with reference to curative claims will 
be deferred until so late that no action will be had upon it at 
the current session of Congress unless the session is very greatly 
prolonged beyond what is now expected. Comparatively little 
progress with the subject has been made anywhere in Congress, 
and as a result there is a considerable degree of discouragement 
among members who are interested in securing an amendment to 
the food and drugs act along the lines urged by President Taft 
in his message of last summer. 


International Congress of Applied Chemistry 

As has been previously announced, the Eighth International 
Congress of Applied Chemistry will take place in September of 
this year. The opening session will be held in Washington on 
September 4, when the meeting will adjourn to New York. The 
other meetings will be held in New York from September 6 to 
September 13. Columbia University has tendered the use of its 
dormitories and lecture room to the congress. Among the papers 
promised for the occasion are the following: 


Ethers by Catalysis, by Dr. Charles Baskerville and W. A. Homer, 
New York. 

Oil Shales in America and Inhalation Anesthetics, by Dr. Charles 
Baskerville. 

Selenium and Tellurium with Special Reference to Their Organic 


Compound, by Dr. Fred. Klein, New York. t f ; 
The Rennin Coagulation of Milk from a Colloid Chemical Standpoint, 
by Jerome Alexander, New York. 
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The Oxidation Assay of Essential Oils and New Derivatives of 
Horneol, by Dr. F. D. Dodge, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Philadelphia. 


Petroleum Analytical Methods, by Dr. S. P. Sadtler, 
Lafayette B. 


The Physiological Behavior of Liquid Soluble Dyes, by 
Mendel, Ph.D., Yale University. 

Physiological Action of Some New Compounds of the Choline Type, 
by Dr. Reid Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Washington, 

Comparative Solubility Studies on Thymol and “Certain Other Vermi- 
fuges and the Comparative Estimation of Epinehrine in Suprarenal Glands 
and in Its Solutions Physiologically and by Color Tests, by Atherton 
Seidel, Ph.D., Washington, D. C. 

Some New Compo yunds of the Choline Type, by G. Ph.D., 
Washington, D. 

Pharmacological Action of Proteins 
by W. H. Schultz, Ph.D., Washington, D. 

Chemical and Pharmacological Studies of Human Duodenal Contents. 
by Jacob Rosenbloom, M.D., Ph.D., New York, N. 

Neuro-Cytological Changes Resulting oo the 


A. Menge, 


and Some of Their Derivatives, 


Administration of Cer 





tain Drugs, by George W. Crile, Ph.D., M,D., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Relation of Calcium to the Tanibitr ry Mechanism of the Heart, 
by J. A. Eyster, wD. Washington, D. 

Some New Phases of the Roiieia® Fermentation, by Walter Jones, 
Ph.D., Baltimore, Md. 


Use of Saccharine Food Forbidden 

The following decision issued on March 1, 1912, which relates 
to the use of saccharine in food will not go into effect until 
April 1, 1912, the month of March being given to interested 
parties so as to arrange their business and take such steps as 
they deem proper: 

After full consideration of the representations made in belalf of the 
manufacturers of saccharine at the hearing before us and of the briefs filed 
by their attorneys, as well as the briefs filed, at our request, by officers 
of the Dey artment of Agriculture, we conclude that the use of saccharine 
in normal foods, within the jurisdiction of the Food and Drugs Act, is a 
violation of law and will be prosecuted. 

It is true that the Referee Board did not 
of saccharine in small quantities (up to 0.3 gram 
health. However, the Referee Board did find that saccharine used in quanti- 
ties over 0.3 gram per day for a considerable period is liable to disturb 
digestion, and the Food < Drugs Act provides that articles of food are 
adulterated which contain any added poisonous or other added deleterious 
ingredient which may render them injurious to health. 

he Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture reports 

that saccharine has been found in more than fifty kinds of foods in com- 
mon use. It is argued, therefore, that if the use of saccharin in foods 
consumer may very easily ingest, day by day, over 0.3 
which, according to the findings of the Referee Board, 
disturbances of digestion. On the other hand, it is 
rs that the sweetening power of saccharine is so 

hat, in a normal dietary, the amount of saccharine ingested daily 
would not exceed 0.3 gram, the amount found to be harmless by the 
Referee Board, 


However this may be, it is 
Board, that_the substitution of 
the food. The onl y use of saccharine 
it is so used, it inevitably laces the su 


find that the use in foods 
daily) is injurious to 
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to produce 
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plain, from the finding of the Refer 
saccharine for sugar lowers the quality a 
in foo rds is as a sweetener, and when 


disp of an equivalent sweetening 












power. Sugar has a food value and saccharine has none. It appears, there- 
fore, that normal foods sweetened with saccharine are adulterated under 
the law. 

In making this decision we are not unmindful cf the fact that per 
sons sufiering from certain diseases may be directed by their physicians 
to abstain from the use of sugar. In cases of this kind, saccharine is 
often prescribed as a substitute sweetening agent. This decision will not 
in any manner interfere with such a use of saccharine. The Food and 
Drugs Act provides that any substance which is intended to be used for 
the prevention, e, or mitigation of disease is a drug, and a product 
containing saccharine and plainly labeled to show that the mixture is in- 
tended for the use of those persons who, on account of disease, must 
abstain from the use of sugar, falls within the class of drugs and is no 
affected by this decision, 

The Secretary of the Treasury dissents. 

James WILson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
CHARLES NAGEL, 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 
WasHINGTON, D. C., February 29, 1912 


Proprietary Medicines Must Be 
Registered in Canada Annually 
Manufacturers of proprietary and patent medicines desiring 
to do business in Canada are reminded that the law of that coun- 
try requires that all proprietary and patent medicines intended 
for internal use- of man shall be registered with the Inland 
Revenue Department of Ottawa before April 1 of each year. 
Preparations for external use are exempted from this regulation 
not contain cocaine or any of its salts or 
preparations, as manufactured from 
foreign pharmacopeeia or formulary adopted by a pharmaceutical 
association of Canada and approved by the government, or any 
preparation on the label of which the true formula or list of in- 
gredients is printed, provided it contains no cocaine or its de- 
rivatives. All labels and wrappers must bear the number of the 
certificate and the words “Patent and Proprietary Medicine Act.” 
Preparafions containing oil of tansy, oi] of savin, pennyroyal, 
ergot, cotton root and hellebore must have the name of the drug 
printed conspicuously on the label and wrapper. 


provided they do 


are also preparations any 
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Reappointed to New Jersey Board 


L. W. Brown, of Englewood, has been reappointed to succeed 
himself as a member of the New Jersey Board of Pharmacy for 
a term of five years by Governor 
Wilson. Mr. Brown is a graduate of 
the New York College of Pharmacy, 
secretary of the Bergen County Re- 
tail Druggists’ Association, and was 
_endorsed for reappointment by Sen- 
tor Johnson of Bergen County, and 
by the druggists ‘of Passaic and of 
Bergen Counties and by many other 
druggists throughout the State. He 
was one of the druggists nominated 
for reappointment by the state asso- 
ciation. His appointment will un- 
doubtedly meet with the approval of 

druggists of the State at large. 





Monopoly and Combination 

The organization by jobbers of a corporation to purchase 
their supplies and do such other brokerage business as it can, 
to which they give their patronage unless unusual advantages are 
offered by others, in preference to the regular brokers through 
whom they had formerly made their purchases, is held in Ar- 
kansas Brokerage Company v. Dunn & Powell (C. C. A. 8th 
C.) 35 L. R. A. (N. S.) 464, not to be a violation of the anti- 


trust act of Congress of 18)o. 


Indiana Chemists Meet 

The Indiana Branch of the American Chemica! Society held 
the regular meeting for March on the 8th in the lecture room of 
the New Lilly Science Building in Indianapolis. In erecting the 
New Science Building, Eli Lilly & Co. provided excellent ac- 
commodations for particularly those of scientific 
societies, where lantern facilities and laboratory equipment may 
be needed for illustration of papers. The speaker on March 8 
was Dr. Robert L. Lyons, head of the chemistry department of 
the Indiana State University, subject, Modern Mining Methods 
in Alaska. Doctor Lyons spoke from intimate knowledge gained 
through several visits to Alaska as an expert in the service of 
large mining companies. The talk with about 
fifty fine lantern views. 


assemblages, 


was illustrated 





Luyties Brothers Go to Law 

A. suit ‘has 
Company, 
tus Luyties 


been instituted against the Walker Pharmacai 
Luyties Homeopathic Pharmacy Company, F. Augus- 
J. W. Reinboldt, who control the 
Walker Pharmacal Company, in which Herman C. G. Luyties, 
formerly president and manager of the Wa Company, and 
now chief stockholder of the Sanitol Manufacturing Company, 
and a shareholder in the Walker Company, asks for an 
accounting of the affairs of the Walker Company and seeks to 
oust his brother, F. Augustus Luyties, from its presidency and 
managership, on ground that the business of the Walker 
Company is being slighted for the Luyties Pharmacy Company, 
and. that the Walker Company has as a consequence lost more 
than $100,000 since the retirement of Herman C. G. Luyties as 
its head in 1907. The same ‘employes conduct both firms, as 
well as the Perry Medicine Company and the Manola Company, 
though all are stockholders only in the Luyties firm, and it is 
alleged that they have been more active in the interest of the 
Luyties concern. F. Augustus Luyties denies the charges and 
states that the suit is a result of his refusal to buy shares which 
his brother wants to sell him in the Walker Company. 


and his wife, and 
Iker 


large 


the 


She—When a man starts to talk he never stops to think. 
He-—-And when a woman starts to talk she never thinks to 
stop !—New York Telegram. 
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AN INGRAM JUBILEE 


Five Anniversaries Celebrated Coincidently — Seventy 


Employees Dined 


EVENTY of the employees of the Frederick F. Ingram 

Company, Detroit, were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Ingram 

in their residence on Saturday evening, March 23, when they 

gave a dinner celebrating the twenty-second birthday of their 

son, Frederick F. Ingram, Jr., and the commencement of his 
active participation in the business. 

The occasion was also the twenty-seventh anniversary of 
Mr. Ingram’s connection with the business, the twenty-first 
anniversary of his purchase of the interests of his partner in 
the firm of Williamson, Ingram & Griggs, the twentieth anni- 
versary of the fire which resulted in practically the total loss 
of the stock and equipment of the business, and the fifteenth F. F. 








INGRAM. 


F. F. 


INGRAM, JR. 





anniversary of the purchase by Mr. Ingram of the site now 
occupied by the laboratories. 

F. F. Ingram, Jr., whose birthday was the particular occa- 
sion for the dinner, graduated last June from the School of 
Pharmacy of the University of Michigan, where he took the 
degrees of pharmaceutical chemist and bachelor of science. He 
then went abroad and spent five months in postgraduate studies 
in Germany and France, and three months in the factory of 
Lautier Fils, in Grasse, where he had exceptional opportunities 
for studying every phase of the processes involved in the pro- 
duction of perfume materials from flowers. 

After the dinner F. F. Ingram acted as toastmaster, intro- 
ducing the heads of the departments, who’informally discussed 
the various problems of the laboratories. The evening’s enter- 
tainment concluded with a dance. 


Proprietary Association to Meet in Baltimore 

A change in the place of meeting of the Proprietary Asso- 
ciation of America has been decided upon, and instead: of con- 
vening in New York, as has been the custom, the association 
will meet this year in Baltimore, on April 23, 24 and 25. It is 
even possible that the convention will last for more than three 
days, as it is the intention to continue until all business is dis- 
posed of. The Hotel Emerson will be the headquarters of the 
meeting. The officers of the association are: President, Frank 
J. Cheney; first vice president, A. H. Beardsley; second vice 
president, W. H. Gove; secretary and treasurer, Orient C. 
Pinckney. 


To Check Sale of Heroin with Prison Penalty 


City Solicitor Schreiber, of Toledo, Ohio, has been at work 
on an ordinance to prohibit the sale of heroin without a prescrip- 
tion. The ordinance provides for a penalty of a fine of $250 and 
three months in the workhouse for the first offense in the illegal 
sale of heroin, and $500 and six months in the workhouse for the 
second or subsequent offenses. Action to restrain the sale of 
heroin was taken at a meeting recently of the Toledo branch of 
the Ohio State Pharmaceutical Association. Besides favoring 
legislation restricting the sale of heroin, a resolution was adopted 
condemning the sale of all habit forming drugs. President Ban- 
nister, in addressing the meeting, deplored the indiscriminate 
sale and use of such drugs. 


California Syrup of Figs Company 
Purchased by Neuralgyline Company 


The Neuralgyline Company, of Wheeling, W. Va., has added 
to the concerns under its control the California Syrup of Figs 
Company, thus becoming the largest proprietary medicine com- 
pany in the world. The company is capitalized at $4,000,000. 
The Neuralgyline Company already control the Sterling Remedy 
Company, the J. W. James Company, the manufacturers of the 
Drake preparations, and the Knowlton Danderine Company. 


KINGS COUNTY PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY MEETING 


Endorses Prof. J. H. Beal as Dr. Wiley’s Successor 


The regular meeting of the Kings County Pharmaceutical 
Society was held at the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy on Tues- 
day afternoon, April 9, with President C. O. Douden in the chair. 
The treasurer’s report showed that the financial condition was 
excellent, their being a balance of $472.88 in the treasury of the 
society and a balance of $18,497.75 in that of the college’ Mr. 
France, of the supervision committee, reported that the college 
course Was coming to an end and that it has been one of the 
most succesSful in the history of the college and of the society. 

Two applications were received and three members were 
elected. The trade matters committee reported that thus far two 
lots of 2,000 postal cards each have been mailed to physicians of 
Brooklyn, making propaganda for U. S. P. and N. F. prepara- 
tions. A letter was received from Doctor Pilcher offering the 
use of one page of the Long Island Medical Journal, gratis, in 
order to help the propaganda work. An exhibit of U. S. P. 


and N. F. preparations at the meeting proved very interesting 
and instructive. 
The legislative committee reported that no bills affecting 


pharmacy had been introduced at Albany and that the national 
bills were being modified to suit the drug trade. On motion 
of Doctor Anderson, seconded by Otto Raubenheimer, a resolu- 
tion is to be sent to President Taft endorsing Prof. James H. 
Beal, of Scio, Ohio, as successor to Doctor Wiley as chief of 
the Bureau of Chemistry. 

Otto Raubenheimer, as chairman of the committee on phar- 
macy, presented a number of abstracts from foreign pharmaceu- 
tical and chemical journals. He also opened a discussion as to 
the simplest method of preparing tincture of iodine, the general 
opinion being that on account of the slow solubility of potas- 
sium iodide in alcohol the process can be hastened by dissolving 
the potassium iodide in a small amount of water, then adding 
the iodine and then the alcohol to make the required volume. 


Connecticut Pharmacists’ Liquor Licenses 

Attorney General John H. Light, of Bridgeport, Conn., has 
submitted an opinion to the State Commission on Pharmacy on 
the question as to whether a person applying for a druggist’s 
liquor license shall be required to obtain a certificate from the 
Pharmacy Commission to establish his 
meaning of the 


within the 
The Attorney General is of the opinion 


suitability 
law. 
that the county commissioners should require such a certificate, 
testifying to the good standing as a pharmacist and otherwise 
of the applicant before issuing such a license. 

W. K. Brannen, a well known druggist of Atlanta, has re- 
tired from the drug business and has sold his store at Euclid 
avenue and McLendon street, to Dr. C. J. Bible. His store at 
225 Highland avenue has been sold to his brother, D. M. 
Brannen. 
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Important Decision Affecting Insecticides 

The Insecticide Board in the Department of Agriculture has 
issued an important decision relating to insect powders as fol- 
lows: 


Many requests have been received from manufacturers and 
dealers for a decision giving the position of the department 
regarding the use of “insect flower stems” in preparations desig- 
nated “Insect powder.” A decision upon this point must neces- 
sarily depend in great measure upon the meaning of the term 
“insect powder.” 

There are a number of powdered substances on the market 
which are widely used as insecticides. As examples there may 
be mentioned powdered hellebore, powdered tobacco, and the 
powdered flowers of certain species of chrysanthemum. At first 
thought it would seem that the term “insect powder” might 
properly be applied to all of these as well as to any other powder 
which possesses insecticidal properties. A study of the subject, 
however, has convinced the board that such a broad and in- 
definite application of the term is not justifiable because common 
usage and trade practice have resulted in a limitation of the 
term so that, standing alone, it now signifies one. definite thing, 
namely, the powdered flower heads of certain species of chrysan- 
themum. The reasons which have led us to this conclusion are 
briefly as follows: The popular and scientific works of reference 
are in substantial agreement in declaring that “insect powder” 
commonly signifies the powdered flower heads of certain species 
of chrysanthemum. Inquiries made by the board have developed 
the fact that among manufacturers and dealers generally the 
term “insect powder” is held to signify the powdered flowers 
of certain species of chrysanthemum (pyrethrum). Further- 
more, the board has evidence from expert scientists supporting 
this position completely. 

The board holds that the term “insect powder” is used in 
both a generic and a specific sense, the former applying in cases 
where no attempt is made to designate a particular article. A 
similar condition exists in the use of the word “flour.” There 
may be rye flour and rice flour, but the word “flour,” standing 
alone and used to designate a specific article, means ‘wheat 
flour.” Similarly, there may be hellebore insect powder and 
tobacco insect powder, but the term “insect powder” used with- 
out qualification signifies a definite article, as follows: 

The term “insect powder.” when used without qualification, 
means an insecticide made from the powdered flower heads of 
the following species of chrysanthemum: 


1. Chrysanthemum (pyrethrum)  cinerariaefolium 
(Trev.) Bocce. 

2 Chrysanthemum (pyrethrum) roseum Web. & 
Mohr. 


3. Chrysanthemum marshallii Aschers. (synonym: 
pyrethrum carneum M. B.) 

It naturally follows, from this interpretation, that the term 
“insect powder,” unqualified, cannot properly be applied to an 
article which consists in whole or in part of insect flower stems. 
The use of powdered stems under such conditions would con- 
stitute an adulteration under the law. (Sec. 7: “That for the 
purpose of this act an article shall be deemed to be adulterated 

In the case of insecticides or fungicides, other than Paris 
green and lead arsenate: First, if its strength or purity fall 
below the professed standard or quality under which it is sold; 
second, if any substance has been substituted wholly or in part 
for the article.”) 

In designating a mixture of powdered flowers and stems the 
term “insect powder’? may be used, provided this is imme- 
diately qualified by word or phrase so as to indicate clearly the 
nature of the article. The qualifying word or phrase should 
appear in type sufficiently clear and in position sufficiently promi- 
nent to attract the immediate attention of the purchaser. In 
a case of this kind, where the constituent substances are named, 
the predominating substance should be named first in order. 

The principles laid down above governing the use of the 
term “insect powder,” when applied to substances consisting in 
whole or in part of powdered stems, are to be applied in like 
manner to all powdered substances intended to be used as insec- 
ticides. 

The department has been requested to decide whether pow- 
dered insect flower stems will be regarded as “inert ingredients” 

Inder 


under the terms of the Insecticide Act. Investigations to deter- 
mine the precise value of these powdered stems are now under 
way. From the information at hand at the present time it ap- 
pears that powdered stems have a certain insecticidal value 
though distinctly less than the powdered flower heads. In view 
of this fact the declaration of powdered stems as inert ingre- 
dients will not be required unless further investigation shows 
this position to be erroneous, in which event suitable notice will 
be given to the trade. 

The terms “Pyrethrum” and “Pyrethrum powder’ are, when 
applied to insecticides, synonymous with “Insect powder.” 





Doctor Wiley as a Journalist 


The public has been much interested in knowing what Doctor 
Wiley is to do since he has resigned his post as chief chemist 
of the Department of Agriculture. The answer to this question 
is furnished in a handsomely engraved card issued by George 
von Utassy, president of Good Housekeeping Company of New 
York, which reads as follows: 

Good Housekeeping Magazine has the honor to announce 
that Harvey W. Wiley, M.D., late chief chemist United States 
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A DANCE MACABRE. 


Dr. Wiley has resigned!—Plaschke, in Louisville Post. 


Department of Agriculture, will, on April 1, 1912, become con- 
tributing editor of the magazine which will thereafter be the 
exclusive channel for his writings on pure food, health and like 
topics. The magazine has established at Washington a bureau 
of foods, sanitation and health of which Doctor Wiley will be 
in full charge and control as director. George von Utassy, pres- 
ident, 381 Fourth avenue, New York. 





A Mayor Re-enters the Drug Business 


Mayor Haas, of Dubuque, Ia. has purchased a building on 
Couler avenue, the first floor of which, he will fit up as a drug 
store, and the second floor will be devoted to the manufacturing 
of the A. B. C. remedies, of which he is proprietor. It is the 
Mayor’s expectation to have the place open and ready for busi- 
ness about the first week of May. 





J. W. McKinley, formerly of Onawa, Ia., has disposed of 
his drug business there by trading it for a stock of drugs in 
Sanborn. 
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AT THE DENVER MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The most striking feature of the entertainment to be provided for the visitors at the Denver meeting of the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association during the week beginning August 19 will _be the trip to the summit of the Continental Divide, 11,660 feet above the 


level of the sea, which is shown in the above illustration. 
and is in the region of eternal snows. 
miles from Denver. 


THE DENVER MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


HE local committee of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation announce that one of the features of the enter- 
tainment of the meeting which opens at the Brown Palace Hotel, 
Denver, on August 19, will be an excursion to the summit of the 
Continental Divide over the Denver North Western & Pacific 
Railway, “The Moffatt Road,’ which reaches an elevation of 
11,660 feet above the level of the sea. This is the highest point 
reached by any standard gauge railroad in America and the 
scenery for sixty-four miles covered between Denver and the 
summit embraces some of the most striking mountain scenery 
in the world. 

The plans of the committee on transportation have not yet 
been completed, but it is understood that the party will leave 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia on Friday afternoon and 
evening, and Chicago and St. Louis on Saturday evening, arriv- 
ing in Denver Sunday night. At the close of the sessions it is 
expected that a party will visit Salt Lake City and Yellowstone 
Park. A tentative announcement of the routes and rates will 
be printed in the May number of the Journal of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. So far no announcement has been 
made of the tates which will prevail during the summer, but it 
is probable that the same rates will be made as prevailed last 
year, which were on a basis of $67.80 from New York to Denver 
and return and $30 from Chicago to Denver and return. 

As the round trip rates to the Yellowstone Park from the 
East are relatively less than the local rates from Denver, mem- 
bers visiting the Park should purchase Park tickets from their 
homes. 


This is the highest point reached by any standard gauge railroad in America 
This photograph was taken in the summer. t 
The line takes the visitors through some of the most striking scenery in the Rocky Mountains. 


It is on the line to the ‘‘Moffatt” road, sixty-four 


Information Regarding Foreign Trade 

The Bureau of Manufactures now has in press a bulletin 
that will no doubt find a permanent place on the desk of every 
manufacturer interested in foreign trade. In its fifty-six pages 
will be found answers to questions asked by every manufacturer 
sending out trade literature or opening correspondence with for- 
eign firms: What language is it best to use? In what currency 
and what weights and measures should prices be quoted? What 
postage should be placed on the catalog or the letter? Can | 
prepay a reply from the prospective customer? Is there a par- 
cels post? 

The bulletin answers these and other questions for each 
country in a concise manner, the reader can put his fingers on 
the information sought without hunting through a mass of de- 
tail that he does not want. Supplementing these statements 
are tables for converting the money of foreign countries into 
that of the United States; also a comparison of prices for coun- 
tries in which both the monetary unit and the unit of weight 
and measure differ from those used in the United States. For 
example, the latter tables show the reader at a glance what is 
the comparative price per meter in Mexican currency of a 
cloth quoted at 50 cents per yard in United States currency; 
or the price per pound in United States money of an article 
quoted at 30 francs per kilo in French currency. 

Currency conversion tables and price comparisons are given 
for over thirty countries. Foreign postage rates and the par- 
cels-post regulations are summarized, and a list is given of the 
countries in which international reply coupons are valid. 

Copies of the bulletin, which is entitled Factors in Foreign 
Trade, will be available for distribution at an early date, and 
those desiring it should make application to the Bureau of Man- 
ufactures, Department of Commerce and Labor. 
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DEATHS 

Backs.—In New York City, on Sunday, March 31, Dr. 
Thomas J. Backs. 

Battes.—In Oswego, N. Y., on Monday, March 25, Andrew 
Baltes, aged eighty-three years. 

Benver.—In Denver, Col., on Saturday, March 30, Joseph J. 
Bender, aged sixty-three years. 

Briair.—In Pittsburgh, Pa., on Wednesday, March 20, John 
S. Blair, aged sixty years. ‘ 

Bowen.—In Argus, Me., on Saturday, March 30, Bernard H. 
Bowen, aged twenty-six years. 

Boynton.—In Biddeford, Me. on 
Herschell Boynton, aged sixty-five years. 

CrarKE.—In St. John, N. B., on Thursday, March 28, Clem- 
ent P. Clarke, aged seventy-six years. 

CotteTteE—In Buffalo, N. Y., on Monday, March 18, Walter 
L. Collette, aged fifty-eight years. 

Doccett.—In Richmond, Va., on Friday, March 22, John T. 
Doggett, aged twenty-three years. 
N. Y., on Monday, March 18, Samuel 


Tuesday, March 26, 


Dorr.—In Buffalo, 
Hobart Dorr. 

DoyLe.—In Jersey City, N. J., on Friday, March 15, Edward 
\. Doyle, aged fifty-four years. 

Fiso.—In Rochester, N. Y., on Sunday, March 24, Dr. Ev- 
erett W. Fish, aged sixty-six years. 

Green.—Iin Humble, Tex., on Sunday, March 17, H. T. Green, 
aged thirty-eight years. 

Harrer.—In Mt. Vernon, Ohio, on Tuesday, March 19, John 
Harper, aged sixty years. 

Keecu.—In Gouverneur, N. Y., on Wednesday, March 27, 
George M. Keech, aged forty-two years. 

Kempner.—In Owenton, Ky., on Thursday, March 21, Henry 
Kempner, aged seventy-five years. 

LawreNce.--In Warsaw, N. Y., on Saturday, March 30, Col. 
Abraham Lawrence, aged seventy-eight years. 

McCuntock.—In Long Beach, Cal., on Wednesday, Marci 
13, G. H. McClintock, aged fifty-four years. 

Nesritt.—In Waukegan, Ill, on Saturday, March 30, Dr. 
R. H. T. Nesbitt. 

Nestor.—In Norwalk, Conn., on Tuesday, March 19, How- 
ard P. Nestor. 

ParKEr—In Burlington, Vt., on Sunday, March 10, F. Henry 
Parker, aged fifty-three years. 

ParrisH.—In Philadelphia, Pa., on Sunday, March 31, Clem- 
mons Parrish, aged sixty-five years. 

Puetrs.—In Winsted, Conn., on Tuesday, March 26, William 
B. Phelps, aged sixty-seven years. 

Rocers.—In Wickford, R. I, on Tuesday, March 26, Dr. 
Floyd W. Rogers, aged fifty-five years. 

Rocuet.—In Fremont, Ohio, on Monday, March 25, Dr. L. 
Rochet, aged fifty-one years. 
Srexe.—In Jamaica, N. Y., on Thursday, April 4, Dr. An- 
thony Sieke, aged fifty-six years. 

Stack.—In Providence, R. I., on Friday, 
A. Slack, aged seventy years. . 

Watrous.—In Ottawa, Kan., on Tuesday, March 26, John E. 
Watrous, aged sixty-eight years. 

We!s.—In Reading, Pa., on Monday, April 1, William Weis, 
aged fifty-five years. 

Wirtz.—In Bridgeport, Conn., on Saturday, March 9, Robert 
W. Wirtz, aged forty-one years. 


March 8, Samuel 





William M. Walsh, manager of the Jersey City store of the 
Hegeman Corporation, has purchased for his own account the 
store of Cadmus Bros. on North Watchung avenue, Plainfield. - 
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Greater New York 


George M. Besett, general manager oi the Wells & Richard- 
son Company, of Burlington, Vt., visited New York recently. 

Joseph Velsor, of Peek & Velsor, has returned to his office 
after an attack of rheumatism, from which he had suffered for 
two months. 

At the games of the New York Wholesale Drug Trade 
Bewling Association on the evening of March 25, E. R. Squibb 
& Sons and Eli Lilly & Co. scored double victories, Eli Lilly & 
Co. breaking the tie for second place. The highest score was 
made by Judge, of Seabury & Johnson, who bowled 252. 

The Public Service Commission of the Second District has 
received a petition 226 feet long, and signed by 4,160 persons 
throughout the State of New York, asking the Commission to 
use its influence to induce the New York Telephone Company to 
make reasonable terms for the retaining of public telephones in 
drug stores. 

A. Klipstein & Co., who have been in business for forty 
years near Hanover square, have recently moved further up- 
town to more favorable quarters, having leased the entire build- 
ing at Greenwich and Barrow streets for a term of twenty-one 
years. 

The committee from the New York Branch of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association and that from the Medical Society 
of the County of New York held a joint meeting at the College 
of Pharmacy on Thursday, April 11, and periected plans for a 
joint meeting of the two organizations. 

A meeting of the drug trade section of the New York Board 
of Trade and Transportation was held on Wednesday, April 3. 
At its conclusion Dr. Henry C. Lovis, chairman of the section, 
announced that there would be no May meeting and that the 
next meeting would be subject to a call by the chair. The report 
of T. P. Cook as chairman of the committee on legislation, was 
the principal business of the meeting. 

It has been the custom for many years in the New York 
office of Parke, Davis & Co. to hold an annual dinner, given 
for the executives. This year the local manager, O. W. Smith, 
presided as usual, the event being celebrated at the Wool Club. 
After the conclusion of the dinner the entire party adjourned 
to see the performance given at the Winter Garden. The affair 
was a notably enjoyable one. 

Among the recent visitors to New York were W. B. Young, 
president of the Lee & Osgood Company, Norwich, Conn.; A. J. 
More, of Hornick, Hess & More, Sioux City, Ia.; George B. 
Hubbard, of Charles Hubbard’s Son & Co., Syracuse, and 
W. M. Shurtleff, of the Morrisson, Plummer Company, Chicago, 
who came for the purpose of attending the semi-annual audit of 
the accounts of the Royal Arcanum, of whose finance commit- 
tee he is a member. 

Mrs. Cécile M. Behrens, who has won much applause for 
her performance as a pianist from the critical audiences attend- 
ing the three afternoon musicales at the Plaza Hotel during 
January and February, is the wife of the well known pharma- 
cist, Herman L. Behrens, of Columbus avenue and Seventieth 
street. Mrs. Behrens is not only a successful concert pianist, 
but conducts a conservatory of music which has a very high 
standing. 

The eighty-second annual commencement of the New York 
College of Pharmacy will be held at Carnegie Hall on the evenr- 
ing of May 9, 1912. One of the features of the evening will 
be the address of the Rev. Dr. Stephen S. Wise to the graduates. 
A man of wide experience, of culture, and of great eloquence, he 
is eminently fitted to address those who are entering upon life’s 
duties. The chaplain of Columbia College, the Rev. Raymond 
C. Knox, will offer the opening prayer and pronounce the bene- 
diction. Humphrey’s Seventh Regiment Band, as usual, will sup- 
ply the music. 

A joint meeting with the New York Sections of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, the Society of Chemical Industry and the 
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ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE ITALIAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK AT MOUQUIN’S, MARCH 21. 
1, J. Scavo, secretary of the general committee; 2, A. Pontecorvo; 3, A. Palma, toastmaster; 4, J. Leon Lascoff, member of the New York Board 
of Pharmacy; s, Dr. Paoli Virdoni, president of the New York Italian Medical Society; 6, Dr. George C. Diekman, president of the New York State 


Board of Pharmacy; 7, Dr. 


ference; 8, X. D’Ambrosio, president of the Italian Pharmaceutical Association; 9, J. 


Department. 


American Electrochemical Society will be held at the Chemists’ 
Building, 50 East Forty-first street, New York, on Friday even- 
ing, April 19, at 815. The program for the evening will in- 
clude the annual] election of officers by the Society of Chemical 
Industry. The committee submit the following nominations for 
the ensuing year: For chairman, M. C. Whitaker; for honorary 
secretary, Parker C. MclIlhiney; for honorary treasurer, Frank 
Hemingway; for members of the committee to take the places 
of those retiring under the rule, William M. Grosvenor, B. C. 
Hesse, J. M. Matthews, T. J. Parker and Jokichi Takamine. 
This will be followed by a symposium on patents. Walter F. 
Rogers, president of the Washington Patent Law Association, 
will speak on The Inventor, the Public and the Law; Bernard 
Herstein, technical expert of the Tariff Board, Washington, will 
discuss Patents in Their Relation to the Chemical Industry, and 
L. H. Baekeland, president of the American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineers, will speak of The Abuses of Our Patent Sys- 
tem. The usual informal dinner will be held before the 
meeting, in the dining hall of the Chemists’ Club, at 6.30 p. m. 
Visitors are invited. The charge for the dinner is one dollar. 


Italian Pharmacists Dine 


The third annual banquet of the Italian Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation of New York was given at Mouquin’s uptown restau- 
rant on Thursday evening, March 21. The guests took their seats 
at 10 o'clock, with the president, X. D’Ambrosio, in the chair. 
At the conclusion of the elaborate menu A. Palma, who acted as 
toastmaster, called on the president, who made a few remarks 
welcoming the guests and the members. He was followed by 
Dr. George C. Diekman, who referred to the evils incident to 
unlicensed ownership of drug stores and the need for registra- 
tion preventing ownership of a store except by licensed phar- 
macists. 

J. Scavo, the secretary of the dinner committee, spoke in 
Italian and referred particularly to the co-operation between 
the Italian Pharmaceutical Association and the Italian Medical 
Society. Dr. Paolo Virdone, of Brooklyn, president of the Italian 
Medical Society, also spoke in Italian and dwelt on the relations 
between the pharmacist and the physician. He pointed out the 
evils of counter prescribing by the druggist and of dispensing by 
the doctor, and urged closer affiliation between the two organiza- 
tions with a view to promoting a higher regard for ethics on 


William C. Anderson, dean of the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy and president of the New York Pharmaceutical Con- 


A. Conti, of the Inspection Bureau of the U. S. Agricultural 


the part of both pharmacists and physicians. Dr. W. C. Ander- 
son spoke of the propaganda work and of its important bearing 
on the ethics of both pharmacy and medicine. He referred also 
to the work which is being done by tlie New York Pharmaceuti- 
cal Conference in protecting the interests of all pharmacists and 
expressed his pleasure that the Italian association was taking 
an active part in the work of the conference. J. Leon Lascoff 
congratulated the members upon the good work which is being 
done by this organization in promoting both the professional 
and the commercial interests of the Italian pharmacists of the 
city. Caswell A. Mayo spoke for the pharmaceutical press in a 
humorous vein, and concluded with a warm tribute to the 
scientific and artistic achievements of New Italy. C. J. Conti 
concluded the speaking of the evening with a sharp criticism of 
the practice so common among Italian physicians of dispensing 
drugs which, as a matter of fact, should be sold by pharmacists, 
saying that it was this practice which had driven him out of the 
ranks of pharmacy into thé government service. The dinner 
was in the hands of the following committee: A. D’Annunzio, 
chairman; J. Scarvo, secretary; J. LoPinto, treasurer; A. Palma, 
Following are the officers of the committee: X. 
D’Annunzio, vice president; M. De 


toastmaster. 
D’Ambrosio, president; A. 
Marsico, secretary; J. LoPinto, treasurer? 


Joint Meeting Between Brooklyn 
Pharmacists and Physicians 
Much good has been accomplished within the last few years 
by meetings between physicians and pharmacists. One of the 
best “joint” meetings was held under the auspices of the Brook- 
Branch of 


1 


lyn Pharmaceutical Association and the New York 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, on the 
Monday, March 25, at the Kaiserhaus, 1155 Fulton street, near 
Franklin avenue, Brooklyn. 

The program, which was taken up at 9 o'clock, included an 
Gardner, president of the Brooklyn Pharmaceu- 


evening of 


address by A. 
tical Association, and papers on Pharmacy 
Standpoint, by Dr. C. J. Hettesheimer, former president of the 
Brooklyn Medical Society; on the Present Education of Phar- 
macy, by George C. Diekman, president of the New York Branch 


from 


Physician’s 


of the American Pharmaceutical Association; N. F. and U.S. P. 
Preparations, by Otto Raubenheimer, member U. S. P. and N 
F. revision committees; Practical Demonstrations, by J. Leon 
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Lascoff, member of the Board of Pharmacy, assisted by four 
pharmacists; The Evolution of American Pharmacy as Observed 
by the Physician, by Dr. E. W. Dittrich, former president York- 
ville Medical Society; Value of Associations, by E. Krausche, 
former president of the Brooklyn Pharmaceutical Association. 
The meeting was well attended, there being about 100 phar- 
macists and fifty physicians present. The papers, as well as the 
discussions, proved of mutual interest to the medical and phar- 
maceutical professions. The practical demonstrations especially 
convinced the physicians that the pharmacists were able to com- 
pound their prescriptions in the most satisfactory manner. The 
meeting was followed by a social session and luncheon. 


New York Retail Druggists’ Association 


The N. Y. R. D. A. held its regular monthly meeting on 
Friday, March 15, at Westminster Hall, Dr. Joseph Weinstein 
presiding. S. Berkowitz, P. Herz and J. Abowitz were elected 
to membership. 

The legislative committee were pleased to report that there 
was very little pharmacy legislation this year, since the gentle- 
men bent on regulating the pharmacist and his practice were 
kind enough to take a rest at this session of the Legislature. 
The intention of this Association to come forward with its 
measure to forbid the giving of souvenirs stills holds good, but 
on account of the early adjournment of the present session all 
its energies are to be directed to preparatory work to fight and 
to win next year. With this object in view the legislative com- 
mittee desired to have at least one member in each assembly dis- 
trict to interview the candidates for the coming election and en- 
deavor to secure their promise to help in the enactment of this 
law. 

Some local measures of interest to the pharmacist, such as 
the wood alcohol ordinance and the new regulation by the Fire 
Department were dwelt upon and fully discussed. It was moved 
to request the conference committee to take action against the 
increase of the license fee for combustibles to $5, as such an ex- 
cessive tax is burdensome and unwarranted. 

Reporting for the telephone committee, Mr. Diamond 
formed the members that the conference committee at last came 
to an agreement with the telephone company, establishing a 
sliding scale of commissions, namely, 1o percent. for the first 
50 cents, 15 percent. for the next 50 cents of the daily collec- 
tions, and 20 percent. straight for everything above $1 a day. 
Mr. Diamond told at length of all the negotiations with the 
company, how hard the committee fought for better terms, and 
also last, on considering the insufficiency of fighting 
spirit and the lack of solidarity among pharmacists, the com- 
mittee deemed wise to accept the above conditions. It was 
moved to extend a vote of thanks to the conference commit- 
tee for its good work. J. A. Klein, chairman of the Bazaar and 
Ball Committee, reported the financial result of the affair. The 
figures given were highly gratifying. Messrs. Klein, Diamond, 
Rosenson, Koplowitz, Dr. Miller and Mrs. Klein were given a 
vote of thanks for their good work in bringing about such ex- 
cellent results. At the close of the meeting the members were 
served with an elaborate collation. 


in- 


how at 


Masked Ball of the German Apothecaries 


The first masked ball of the New York German Apothecaries’ 
Society was given at Terrace Garden on Thursday evening, 
March 21. No one was allowed on the floor without a mask 
and, in fact, the entire company, seven hundred in number, were 
dressed in varied and attractive costumes, presenting a very ani- 
mated picture after the opening march, which took place at 10 
o'clock. The masks were removed at 12.30, when the company 
adjourned to the dining room, where brief addresses were made 
by several of the members. 

The arrangements were in the hands of the entertainment 
committee, composed of Otto P. Gilbert, Henry Albert, Robert 
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S. Lehman, George T. Rieffelin and Hugo Kantrowitz. S. V. B. 
Swann acted as floor manager. Dancing continued until day- 
light. 


JERSEY JOTTINGS 


J. Marien is opening a new drug store at Dunellen, N. J. 

F. Killenberger is opening a new drug store at Chrome, N. J. 
W. W. Keyler is opening a new store in Bloomfield, N. J. 
The Williams pharmacy, at 396 Jackson avenue, Jersey City, 
has been sold to Mrs. Elizabeth E. Lawrence, a relative of 

Dr. P. D. Williams, the former proprietor. 

The Committee on Public Health of the New Jersey Legis- 
lature has made an adverse report on the new pharmacy law 
submitted by the New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association. 

The executive committee of the New Jersey Pharmaceutical 
Association has selected June 4 to 7 as the date for the meet- 
ing for 1912, which will be held at the Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic 
City. 

The new organization of Asbury Park druggists, of which 
L. J. Grenelle is president, and Harold Throckmorton, secretary, 
held its first annual dinner at the Antlers Hotel on the evening 
of February 16. 

In the fire which occurred in the Opera House Block in 
Cranford, N. J., on February 3, causing damage estimated ar 
$150,000, John Marien, pharmacist, sustained a loss of $7,000, 
covered by insurance. 

Davison’s drug store, at South Broad and Market streets, 
Trenton, has been purchased by former Councilman Andrew W. 
Farley. This is one of the oldest drug stores in the city, and 
Mr. Farley has been clerk in it for the past fourteen years. 

George Carslake, of Bordentown, a retired apothecary, is 
desirous of selling his store in Allentown, which until recently 
was conducted by a clerk who is now too ill to attend to the 
Mr. Carslake says that his Allentown store, which is 
from the railroad, offers an excellent opporunity for a 
who is willing to combine the practice of pharmacy 
of medicine. 


business. 
six miles 
physician 
with that 

James Carter, Jr., of Red Bank, nimrod of the pharmaceu- 
tical world, has just returned from a hunting trip in North 
Carolina, where he “bagged” enough partridges and quail to 
stock a poulterer’s for the winter, provided that said purveyor 
of game has plenty of cold storage accommodation. Mr. Cooper 
has made several more or less successful forays into the wilds 
of Canada for big game with William P. Ritchey, of Bruen, 
Ritchey & Co., within the last few years. 

Trenton now boasts of a pretty young woman pharmacist 
and store proprietor in the person of Miss Mabel Brown, 
daughter of Mrs. Mary E. Brown, whose husband established 
the business which his daughter is now conducting. Following 
Mr. Brown’s death, Frank B. Moore was employed as manager, 
and he continued to operate it until a month ago, when he 
purchased a store of his own in Wilbur, a suburb of Trenton. 
‘Tiss Brown, who had been studying pharmacy for several years, 
recently passed the New Jersey Board’s examination and is now 
a licensed pharmacist. Mr. Moore was once a clerk for D. Wiley 
Baker, of Trenton. 


St. Joe Druggists Dine 


The annual banquet of the St. Joseph, Mo., Retail Druggists’ 
Association was held on the evening of Washington’s Birthday 
at the Hotel Metropole, St. Joseph. There were about one hun- 
dred present. Frank E. Long, secretary of the association, pre- 
sided as toastmaster, and the opening address was given by H. 
A. Sprague, in the absence of the mayor. Other addresses were 
made by J. E. Shepherd, R. O. McBride, E. M. Lindsay, W. B. 
Kelling, city chemist, W. D. Webb and Dan H. Silva, of Chicago, 
representing the National Association of Retail Druggists. 
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REMINGTON’S BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION 


Philadelphians Do Honor to Dean of the College on His 
Sixty-fifth Birthday—Social Events in Pharmacy— 
Meeting Date of Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation Changed 








HILADELPHIA, April 3—Owing to the fact that the Na- 

tional Democratic Convention will meet in Baltimore in 

June 25, 26 and 27 the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association 

has changed the date of its meeting from the dates named to 

June 18, 19 and 20. The meeting is to be held at Bueno Vista 

Springs and legislative matters of grave importance will be 
brought forward. 

Two important social events are scheduled for the present 
month, The first is the annual entertainment of the Philadel- 
phia Association of Retail Druggists, and the second is the 
theater benefit which the Drug Club will give. The former 
takes place on the evening of April 18 and will take the form 
of a minstrel show and dance with representatives of the trade 
as the “black face” artists. The theater benefit includes several 
performances at two theaters. The purchaser of a ticket for 
the benefit may see the “Grain of Dust” at the Chestnut Street 
Opera House on April 29, 30 or May 1, or he may enjoy the 
“Governor’s Lady” at the Broad Street Theater on April 30 or 
May 1. The druggists and their friends will doubtless pre- 
dominate in the audiences on those dates. Chairman George 
W. Fehr, of the entertainment committee, will shortly announce 
a number of cash prizes for the club members selling the most 
tickets for the benefit. 

Of particular interest was the dinner on Tuesday evening of 
last week which the members of the Drug Club tendered to their 
fellow member, Joseph P. Remington on the occasion of his 
sixty-fifth birthday anniversary. More than one hundred of 
the best known representatives of medicine, pharmacy and the 
drug trade generally participated thereby emphasizing the per- 
sonal popularity of the well known “Master of Masters of Phar- 
macy,” for that title was conferred upon the guest of the even- 
ing by unanimous vote. Applications for invitations were great- 
ly sought for as only the members of the club were privileged 
to bring friends, and many who would have liked to attend 
were not fortunate enough to have a thoughtful friend among 
the club members. 

Following an informal reception, a flashlight picture was 
taken cf the party seated about the dinner table in the main hall 
of the club. Between the courses of the dinner, the club quar- 
tet, accompanied by the orchestra and a strong chorus, sang 
many popular songs, some of the verses of which had been 
written expressly for the occasion. And then George D. Feidt, 
president of the club, rapped for order and the speaking began. 
To Joseph L. Lemberger, of Lebanon, Pa., president of the 
Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association, vice-president of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and long an associate with 
Professor Remington, was assigned the delightful duty of re- 
plying to the toast “Our Honored Guest.” 

Professor Remington replied with a depth of feeling that left 
no doubt in the minds of his hearers of the impression that this 
testimonial of esteem had made upon him. He declared that 
in the many dinners and meetings that he had attended in his 
long active life, there was no other in which all those who at- 
tended had been actuated solely by a feeling of friendship as 
on the present occasion. He said in part: “I feel that every 
man in this room is a personal friend and that this is a birth- 
day party from my boys to the old man. My life has been one 
of service, but I have always tried to give the other fellow a 
chance. And boys, this goes right to my heart. There is not 
one here that expects to get anything out of it. Some may be 
for Taft, and some for Roosevelt—I hope you are all for Dr. 
Wiley—but I feel that you are all for me from motives of 
friendship alone and I want to say, friends, that from the bottom 
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of my heart on this sixty-fifth anniversary of my birth, I thank 
you. . 

“Mr. Feidt then called upon the representatives of all the other 
departments of the sister professions and their commercial affili- 
ations, as follows: Howard B. French, president of the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy; Dr. S. Solis-Cohen, chairman of the 
subcommittee on scope of the United States Pharmacopeeia; Dr. 
John F. Hancock, Baltimore, former president of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association; Charles H. LaWall, former presi- 
dent of the State Pharmaceutical Association; Dr. A. W. Mil- 
ler, representing the wholesale druggists; David J. Reese, for the 
retail druggists; Milton C. Campbell, for the chemical and phar- 
maceutical manufacturers; D. E. Bransome, for the traveling 
men; George W. Fehr, chairman of the club entertainment com- 
mittee; Frank W. Smith, secretary of the club; Frank W. Fluck, 
for the National Association of Retail Druggists; Dr. H. C. 
‘Wood, jr.. of the Committee of Revision, U. S. P.; William L. 
Cliffe, Penrose Jones, Harry P. Cassidy, Henry Kraemer. John 
N. G. Long. Scores of greetings, congratulations and messages 
from prominent representatives of pharmacy all over the coun- 
try were read. On behalf of the club, Mr. Bransome presented 
a bouquet of sixty-five roses to Professor Remington, while 
floral gifts were also received from Mrs. John C. Wallace, of 
New Castle, Pa., on behalf of the ladies of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association, and from Wilhelm Bodemann as a trib- 
ute from the Chicago Veteran Druggists’ Association. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES 

Chairman William E. Lee, of the membership committee of 
the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association, is planning an 
automobile campaign of the city, which will include visits to ev- 
ery retail druggist who is not now a member of the state or- 
ganization. Circular letters will be sent to nonmembers through- 
out the state. 

The propaganda committee of the Philadelphia Association of 
Retail Druggists will send out this month the first of a series of 
booklets to a carefully selected list of physicians. This literature 
has been prepared at the N. A. R. D. headquarters in Chicago. 

The members of Franklin Institute, the Philadelphia Branch 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association and its Scientific 
Section will hold a joint meeting at the institute on the evening 
of April 25, when Dr. William J. Giess, of Columbia University, 
will discuss Chemical Defenses of the Organism Against Dis- 
ease. 

Franklin C. Turner, the Philadelphia representative of the 
Emerson Drug Company, won the March handicap pool tourna- 
ment of the Drug Club against a score of other contestants. 
Clifford S. Gill, of Goldsmith, & Co., was a close second. 

The members of the board of directors of the Philadelphia 
Wholesale Drug Company on Thursday last visited New York 
and inspected the demonstration of a number of mechanical de- 
vices which it is proposed to install in the company’s building, 
at 522 Arch street. In the party were F. R. Rohrman, Otto 
Kraus, G. W. Fehr, D. J. Reese, S. B. Davis, E. R. Gatchel, R. 
T. Blackford, W. E. Lee, S. C. Henry and L. H. Davis 


J. A. Judge, a druggist of Cambria City, Pa. has devised 
a plan to circumvent the strict enforcement of the Sunday laws 
obtaining in that city, which prohibit the selling of ice cream in 
drug stores on that day, while permitting its sale in restaurants 
when taken with other food. Accordingly, Mr. Judge has 
opened a restaurant in connection with his drug store, taking out 
another license, and is prepared to serve lunches and with them 
ice cream. The restaurant is conducted not only on Sundays 
but every day of the week. 

Announcement is made of the opening of a new drug store 
in Kingston, Pa., by Ellsworth J. Lynn, of Edwardsville. Mr. 
Lynn is a graduate of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 

Jacob Naser has sold his City Drug Store in Washington, 
Pa., to John E. Plymire 
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John G. Godding Honored 


John G. Godding, of Boston, president of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association, was given a dinner on February 20 by 
the druggists of Massachusetts, and in recognition of his services 
as head of the national organization was presented with a cut 
glass punch bowl. The presentation was made by William C. 
Durkee. C. Herbert Packard, of East Boston, president of the 





JOHN G. GODDING, 
President, American Pharmaceutical Association. 


Addresses 
by J. Arthur Bean, who represented the National 
Association of Retail Druggists; William H. Hunt, president of 
the Massachusetts Board of Registration in Pharmacy; Fred L. 
Carter, jr.. president of the Boston Druggists’ Association; A. 
C. Morey, representing the Boston Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, and Mrs. J. T. Waterhouse, president of Boston Chapter, 
Women’s Organization of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, was toastmaster. 


1 P 
were als made 





Food Inspection in Massachusetts 

Frank A, Woonsocket, and Little Compton, 
chairman of the Massachusetts State Food and Drug Commis- 
sion, recently presented the annual report of the Commission to 
the General Assembly. Mr. Jackson supplemented the report 
some of the board’s plans in the line of rais- 
ing the standard of food and drugs in Rhode Island, which 
proposes to insist upon the publishing on labels of the presence 
of saccharine, chemical preservatives and artificial colorings in 
foods and drugs. As a result of visits made to drug stores, it 
was reported that forty-six of the druggists in Providence and 
Bristol] counties had no pharmacopceia, and of that number thir- 
teen had not even a dispensatory, and as a consequence were not 
equipped to prepare standard preparations. 


Jackson, of 


with an outline of 





Springfield Association Holds Banquet 

The Springfield Pharmacists’ Association held its annual busi- 
ness meeting and banquet at the Highland Hotel on the evening 
of February 15. At the meeting, which preceded the banquet, the 
following officers were elected: President, W. B. Noble; vice- 
president, F. H. Coolbroth; secretary, W. C. B. Merriam; treas- 
urer, Philip V. Erard; executive committee, D. Keefe, B. B. 
Balch, C. P. Thompson and George L. Cooley. W. B. Noble 
presided as toastmaster. Other speakers were: Albert Lerche, 
who spoke in place of the mayor, who was ill and unable to 
attend, and E. F. Leonard. W. C. B. Merriam, F. H. Coolbroth 


and A. O. Sanford assisted in furnishing the entertainment. 
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MASSACHUSETTS NOTES 


The finance committee of the Massachusetts College of Phar- 
macy has been authorized to acquire a new site for the College 
of Pharmacy. It is expected that the committee will act prior to 
the June meeting of the College. R. Albro Newton, who has 
been instructor in analytical and organic chemistry in the Mas- 
sachusetts ‘College of Pharmacy for the past six years, has re- 
signed on account of the pressure of business affairs. 

The vacancy of the deanship of the Massachusetts College of 
Pharmacy, caused by the death of Dr. Julian W. Baird about a 
year ago, has been filled during the present session by Dr. 
Thomas J. O’Brien, who will not be a candidate for re-election 
in June, owing to the pressure of professional duties. Doctor 
O’Brien is instructor in clinical medicine at the Tufts Medical 
School, visiting physician at Grace Hospital, and senior out- 
patient physician at St. Elizabeth's Hospital, and has had to 
make many sacrifices during the past year in order to attend to 
the numerous duties, pending the election of a. permanent execu- 
tive officer. Doctor O’Brien still remains on the board of 
trustees. 

L. K. Ligget Company have added another to their already 
long list of drug stores by the opening in Boston of their new 
store, which is the second in that city and the forty-eighth in 
the United States. On the opening day it is estimated that 
40,000 visited the new pharmacy. F. L. Tompkins and A. M. 
Connor, vice presidents of the company, have charge of the 
store, which employs thirty clerks, and W. E. Walker is man- 
ager. 

What will be the eleventh drug store: of the Riker-Jaynes 
Company in Boston has just been opened in that city. It is lo- 
cated on Washington street, on which street this company. al- 
ready has six stores. 

The Worcester County (Mass.) Pharmacists’ Association held 
a banquet in the rooms of the Worcester Automobile Club on 
March 7, after which the officers for the year were elected, as 
follows: President, Walter S. Doane; vice president, Herbert 
E. Davis; secretary, Bertram E. Cutler; treasurer, Arthur C. 
Woodward; executive committee, Frederick H. Fenwick, Jacob 
Appell, W. H. Morse, Albert W. Andrews and Howard D. 
Brewer. 


H. K. Mulford Company Opens Boston Depot 


To meet the demand of an increasing business in the New 
England states, H. K. Muliord Company have established a 
depot at 140 Washington street, North, Boston, Mass. Exclusive 
of foreign depots in England, Canada and Mexico, this is the 
fifteenth central distributing point established by the Mulford 
Company ‘to provide prompt shipment. The stock will be under 
the charge of William A. Richardson, a gentleman who has had 
extensive drug experience, both in the home and foreign markets. 
The additional convenience is sure to be welcomed by the Mul- 
ford buyers throughout New England. 





Professor Sayre’s Work on Drug Reform 


L. E. Sayre, chairman of the committee on drug reform of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, instituted a campaign 
recently against the alleged substandard drug traffic in the de- 
partment stores in Kansas. Dean Sayre’s idea of the enforce- 
ment of the law is that inspectors should be required to inspect 
all stocks of drugs, no matter where they are to be found. 





Dentists Oppose Dentifrices 
Tooth pastes, mouth washes and dentifrices were condemned 
at the national convention of dentists in Cleveland. Dr, C. N. 
Johnson, of Chicago, led in this condemnation. He said that a 
stiff tooth brush and aqua pura was best for grinders. ‘Lhis 
Christian Science treatment for the teeth would be a bad thing 
for the drug business. . 
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